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[ A lunchroom is financially success- 
ful does it automatically follow 
that the student is satisfied? Each one 
of us should weigh this topic with con- 
cern, for perhaps we are striving too 
much for large receipts and greater profit 
rather than analyzing the situation 
from the standpoint of the students 
whom we serve. Cannot we take a day 
off, as it were, and look at our lunch- 
rooms objectively; thereby we may more 
readily see just where we might improve 
our methods. Each one of us, I am 
sure, becomes so involved with the 
details connected with management that 
we need to pause occasionally and look 
at all angles of our work from the stand- 
point of an outsider. 

In speaking to you, I am drawing 
largely upon my former experience as a 
lunchroom manager in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and my present experience in New York 
City. It is a privilege to serve as lunch- 
room manager at Julia Richman High 
School for girls, for here a great deal 
has been done for many years to create 
pupil satisfaction. Most of the sugges- 

1 Read before the Annual Meeting of the 


Food Service Directors, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
November 6, 1937. 


tions which I bring to you were worked 
out long before my time. The total 
enrollment of the school is 8035; the 
teaching staff numbering about 300. 
The students are scattered among five 
different buildings, the main building 
housing 5214. The remainder are lo- 
cated in four annexes, each one with a 
small lunchroom, where a limited menu 
is served under the direction of working 
managers responsible to the lunchroom 
manager in the main building. There 
are 50 paid employees and about 75 
student helpers. It is, one might say, 
a centralized system on a very small 
scale. The menus are planned and the 
buying is done by my office which directs 
the organization. 

Our lunchroom is self-supporting. 
The cafeteria pays for all new equipment 
and replacements, salaries, wages, re- 
pairs, insurance, gas and electricity, 
with a small per cent of profit. The 
aim of all here is a sound financial basis 
equal to that of any successful commer- 
cial establishment. 

In considering the question of pupil 
satisfaction it seems to me that there 
are four phases of the subject for us to 
discuss: the physical surroundings; the 
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staff, who create the atmosphere by the 
service they give; the food served; and 
the student body themselves, for success 
is dependent upon their interest, their 
attitude and their cooperation. 

In discussing this topic it is with the 
realization that I am speaking to an 
intelligent group of managers of long 
experience and that the subject is an 
old story to every one of us. 


PHYSICAL SURROUNDINGS 


It is to be taken for granted that our 
lunchrooms, to be attractive to the 
students, must be cheerful, pleasant 
places, with plenty of light, good ventila- 
tion and freedom from noise and clatter. 
How we long for a sound proof ceiling! 
Small tables create a more friendly 
atmosphere and though they must be 
solidly built, the tops can be finished in 
an attractive and sanitary way. In our 
school a pleasing shade of green enamel 
paint is used. A shelf about 8 to 10 
inches below the top affords a place for 
books and papers, and is most essential 
for the comfort of the students. 

Faculty Advisor. In New York City 
schools every lunchroom has a faculty 
advisor, someone appointed from the 
teaching staff to assist or advise the 
dietitian. In our school we are most 
fortunate in having a teacher with home 
economics training to serve in this 
capacity; she is keenly interested in 
creating the right environment for the 
students and is most discriminating in 
the selection of colors used in decorating. 
At her suggestion, wrought iron brackets 
holding pots of ivy and other vines were 
placed on groups of pillars throughout 
the dining-room. A vase of fresh 
flowers every Monday morning gives 
an added touch of beauty. This teacher 
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also is responsible for the organization 
of student marshals who help in lunch- 
room control; each one has a well de- 
fined task. There is no -phase of our 
work in which she does not take an 
interest and because she looks upon the 
work from the viewpoint of an outsider 
she can often get a perspective impos- 
sible for the manager. 

Waste Paper Cans. We have found 
that even waste paper cans may be re- 
lieved of their utilitarian appearance 
by a coat of yellow paint. The practical 
covers of these have a hole in the center 
6 inches in diameter, through which the 
students place their waste paper. The 
refuse is thus almost entirely covered at 
all times. 

Disposal of Soiled Dishes. The dis- 
posal of soiled dishes is often a problem. 
Large wooden trucks, also painted 
yellow, have proved satisfactory with 
us. These are placed at five stations in 
the dining-room. They are built with 
two large deep compartments on the 
top for china and glassware. Under- 
neath are two small compartments at 
each end for silver, and a wide one in 
the center for trays. Students bring 
their soiled dishes to these trucks and 
under the supervision of student mar- 
shals, scrape their own dishes and place 
them carefully in the trucks. Bus boys 
collect from these at regular intervals. 
It is interesting to watch these marshals 
as they superintend this work. One, 
perhaps, will hand a student a small 
broom and dust pan to clear up some 
paper or crumbs she has scattered on the 
floor; another will report a spilled tray 
to one of the porters; and still another 
will bring a student to the office to pay 
for carelessly broken dishes. 

Girls Who Bring Lunch From Home. 
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The marshals also see to it that every girl 
who brings her lunch from home uses a 
tray in order to prevent collection of 
waste paper and crumbs on tables and 
floors. Trays are placed conveniently 
at certain posts in the dining-room, and 
help to keep the lunchroom in order at 
all times and lighten the task of sweep- 
ing at the end of the day. No lunch- 
room is attractive to students if milk 
bottles and papers are scattered about. 
We should attempt to adhere, at all 
times, to the highest standards of 
cleanliness. 

Overcrowding in the lunchroom is 
disastrous to pupil satisfaction and to 
any attempt at social training. In 
some schools long lunch periods are 
divided into two shorter ones and in this 
way accommodation is made for twice 
as many students. If your cafeteria 
cannot seat all the students who desire 
lunch, and the school program prevents 
the above mentioned plan, is it feasible 
to send trucks carrying food to other 
parts of the building? Unfortunately, 
of course, hot food is often impossible 
for those who purchase lunch in this way. 
At Julia Richman High School a plan 
such as this has proved successful due to 
a unique school organization. The main 
building is organized into five schools, 
each with a director, and all under the 
supervision of one principal. Each 
school has a definite lunch period, and 
classrooms not used for teaching at this 
time are open for girls who prefer to 
eat a cold lunch there. Milk, fruit, 
ice-cream and sandwiches are sold from 
food trucks wheeled to a different floor 
each lunch period. Over 800 sand- 
wiches of five or six varieties and 850 
bottles of milk as well as other items of 
food are sold in this way. Our receipts 
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are increased about $150 daily and 
crowded conditions in the lunchroom 
eliminated. 


STAFF 


The second point in connection with 
pupil satisfaction depends upon the 
staff. All of the staff are there to serve 
the student and are largely responsible 
for creating a contented student body. 
Even though our physical equipment 
may be ideal, consideration, courtesy 
and patience are essential additional 
requirements. The attitude of the man- 
ager toward her employees very largely 
influences the smooth running of the 
cafeteria. She must be fair, sympa- 
thetic, understanding, and absolutely 
impartial. 

Schedules of Work. Definite sched- 
ules of work are most essential for 
efficient service. Each task should be 
standardized as far as possible. There 
must be regular checking and super- 
vising of each department to see that 
standards are adhered to at all times. 

Appearance. The personal appear- 
ance of the workers is most important. 
They should be immaculately clean and 
a daily inspection is well worthwhile. 
To present a harmonious appearance, 
the color of their uniforms should be 
the same. 

Student Help. If student help is em- 
ployed, white aprons and head bands 
should be furnished. Careful instruc- 
tion must be given in regard to schedules 
and methods of work. Personal clean- 
liness and a neat appearance is essential. 
A physical examination for such help 
is just as necessary as for the regular 
employees. 

A happy and contented staff has a 
great deal to do with regard to the 
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degree of pupil satisfaction. We must 
arouse interest on the part of all em- 
ployees in the aims and standards of 
our organization, and make them aware 
that the success of the lunchroom is 
very largely dependent upon them. 
Each one must feel his responsibility 
and be alert to better and more efficient 
methods of work. Our aim should be 
a continued improvement of service to 
the students. 


FOOD 


The committee on recipes and stand- 
ard portions can help here. The stu- 
dents come to us primarily for food 
rather than atmosphere, and so the 
question of the menu and quality of the 
food is vitally important. Standard 
recipes keep students satisfied because 
products are thus kept uniform in 
quality; our purpose is to provide them 
with carefully prepared lunches of 
maximum nutritive value, as near cost 
as possible. Our aim, as well, is to 
develop the students’ ability to make 
a wise choice in food, largely through 
our plate and combination lunches. 
We realize the value of a hot lunch from 
the standpoint of health. Our menu is 
put on the menu boards the afternoon 
previous to the day it is served so that 
the students passing through the lunch- 
room can be informed and tell others. 

Steam Tables. Can we make our 
steam tables and our counters more 
attractive? A menu or plate lunch may 
be well balanced as to food value, but 
the color combination and the taste 
must not be overlooked. Food must be 
attractive to the eye as well as to the 
palate. Contrast the appearance of a 
steam table featuring julienne carrots, 
Harvard beets and fresh spinach with 
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an anemic one displaying creamed 
celery, buttered onions and mashed 
potatoes! Plan to have two distinctive 
colors on the steam table and on the 
plate lunch and carefully consider the 
effective placement of the food. Avoid 
too frequent repetition; it will help 
sales. Other departments in the school 
can do nothing to promote proper selec- 
tion if we do not serve food that will 
appeal. Sample the food daily to be 
certain that it is well seasoned and well 
cooked. And offer fresh vegetables as 
often as you can. 

Keep steam tables fresh and attractive 
looking by use of small pans and con- 
tainers changed frequently. Do not 
have a confusing variety. Food dis- 
played during the last lunch period 
should look as attractive as that served 
the first period and the supply must be 
sufficient. The manager should watch 
this repeatedly, for discontent arises 
among the student body if the food 
continually gives out. 

The rapidity of the service is another 
important factor. A student should 
have at least 20-25 minutes for lunch. 
No one wishes to stand in line, in- 
definitely, waiting to be served. The 
efficiency and the neatness with which 
the steam table employees serve should 
be constantly checked. Use standard- 
ized serving utensils to keep servings 
uniform as well as to keep students 
satisfied. Counter workers must realize 
that too large servings may be wasteful 
and unappetizing to some, while too 
small ones may be annoying. The food 
served must be sufficiently hot when 
brought from the kitchen so that it will 
keep warm until the student reaches 
her table. 

The condition of dishes and silver is 
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important. The china should be clean, 
fresh looking and free from stains. It 
must be dipped occasionally to take off 
spots. Decorated china, of course, 
greatly adds to the appearance of the 
food. Silver must be kept polished and 
the trays free from grease and stain. 
The committee on sanitation can do 
much to give helpful suggestions here. 

Salads. After the students pass the 
steam tables there should be engaging 
rows of crisp salads to tempt them. 
Glass plates used in one city greatly 
increased the sale of salads. Should 
salads fail to be popular, try selling 
them in combination with a bowl of 
soup, a half pint bottle of milk or some 
other item at a reduced rate. Make the 
price of the food fit the pocket-book of 
the students. Garnish salads attrac- 
tively, using parsley, cherries, nuts, 
etc. Use a pastry bag when stuffing 
eggs and for placing dressings. Spare 
no effort to make the salad counter ap- 
pealing at all times, and remember 
that nothing can look worse than a 
wilted salad during the last lunch 
period. 

Desserts. The dessert counter gives 
opportunity for emphasis on eye appeal. 
Plan puddings with a color scheme in 
mind. Garnishing is a great help here. 
Use sherbet glasses to give height to the 
counter, alternating rows of these with 
pastry desserts. Point servings of pie 
and cake always in the same direction. 
Keep counters filled but not crowded. 
In our school, student help effectively 
takes care of this, filling in as fast as 
desserts are taken. Fresh supplies are 
constantly brought from the kitchen 
and placed on shelves or tables behind 
the counters. Plan carefully for the 
last lunch period. The students coming 
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in then are entitled to as great a variety 
of foods. With careful planning, few 
desserts should be left for the following 
day. Never serve left-overs without 
redishing them and removing the 
whipped cream garnish (or stirring it 
into the pudding) and adding fresh 
cream. Always replace pie and cake 
on fresh plates. In passing we might 
suggest that these desserts be home- 
made wherever possible. Other foods 
should be made so appealing that 
candy is not desired. If it is sold we 
must be certain to sell only the best 
quality, not merely the best seller. Our 
success should not be dependent upon 
the profit from these sales. 

Holidays. The holidays give wonder- 
ful opportunity for display. The ex- 
clamations of the students as they 
arrive for lunch on Halloween or during 
the Christmas season repays one for all 
the effort made. Hot food as well as 
desserts and salads can be planned to 
carry out the colors characteristic of the 
season. At Christmas, use Harvard 
beets and spinach for the red and green; 
cinnamon apples make most attractive 
salads; and Christmas wreath cookies 
are easily made, while cup cakes frosted 
and dipped in cocoanut make lovely 
snowballs. 

Parents’ Night. To advertise the 
lunchroom further, we find it helpful on 
parents’ night to open our kitchen for 
their inspection. Sample trays of com- 
bination lunches are placed on the 
counter, with cards indicating the price. 

It might be interesting also to make 
out charts showing the number of stu- 
dents served and the quantities of food 
prepared. Perhaps some parents would 
be interested in the vitamin content of 
the foods, the number of calories, or 
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the shares of iron. They always evi- 
dence surprise at the low prices charged, 
urging their children to patronize the 
lunchroom. 


TRAINING OF STUDENTS 


And now we come to the last point in 
connection with student satisfaction, 
the training of the students themselves 
and their conduct in the lunchroom. 
No one can enjoy a meal in the midst of 
bedlam. The lunchroom should be a 
force from a social standpoint and might 
well be considered as a possible labora- 
tory for social training, as has been 
suggested. Reserve tables in the lunch- 
room where table manners and correct 
conduct at a meal can be demonstrated 
under the supervision of teachers. Post- 
ers can be used to give correct ideas. 
We have tried this scheme. But what 
can be done along the line of proper 
conduct depends largely upon what 
training is being given and what stand- 
ards are set up throughout the school. 
No one department can reach all the 
students. 

Personality Training At Julia Rich- 
man High School. For the past 18 years 
the new student entering school has 
been given a booklet entitled ‘‘Informa- 
tion for Pupils.” This includes rules 
for conduct at lunch time. In both 
civics and hygiene classes during the 
first year, special emphasis is placed 
upon personality training with rules for 
courteous deportment. The textbook 
used, entitled ‘“What is She Like?”, is 
written by our administrative principal, 
who has had home economics training. 
She is now writing one for boys. 

Throughout the school life of the stu- 
dent, courteous behavior is constantly 
urged and compaigns are carried on in 
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the section rooms to promote good 
manners. Modulation of voices is par- 
ticularly stressed. Students are rated 
for various characteristics listed on 
their permanent records and a personal- 
ity honor roll has been started. The 
whole tone and atmosphere of the school 
reflects this training. 

To climax this, all seniors are re- 
quired to take a course called “Social 
Training” taught by a home economics 
teacher. They meet in informal groups 
where social etiquette is stressed, in- 
cluding all phases of social life both in 
and out of the home. 

Organization of Marshals.—As a final 
point in student control in the lunch- 
room, the organization of student mar- 
shals under the supervision of teachers 
should again be mentioned. One stu- 
dent is appointed as head of the lunch- 
room marshals, and with the help of an 
assistant, reports to the teachers in 
charge. Other girls are captains of the 
squads, their duty being to supervise 
four groups of marshals: one group keeps 
the lunch lines in order, a second super- 
vises the placement of soiled dishes, a 
third inspects condition of tables, 
floors and chairs, and a fourth looks 
after the appearance of classrooms 
opened for lunch. These students are 
distinguished by buttons worn on their 
blouses, indicating their rank, and 
receive service credit for the work they 
do. The value of the cooperation 
which the lunchroom receives from this 
organization of teachers and students 
cannot be overestimated. After four 
busy lunch periods in which nearly 3000 
students pass through the lines in our 
dining-room, there is scarcely a paper 
napkin, a straw sipper, or paper con- 
tainer to be found on the floor. 
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FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Most of the points suggested here are 
embodied in a standard system of ac- 
counting now used in New York City 
high schools. Financial success, as we 
know, is a matter of control of help, food 
and money, requiring careful planning 
and budgeting. Records must be kept of 
the various phases of the work which 
will serve as a check and a guide. These 
must be simplified as far as possible, for 
in most school cafeterias there is not 
sufficient office help to warrant elabo- 
rate records, and prices charged for 
food are too low to entitle one to such 
expense. Only those methods should 
be employed which tend to greater 
efficiency of management. 

Employee Control. Employee con- 
trol has been mentioned; we will there- 
fore pass over this part of the subject, 
except to suggest that a check must be 
kept on the per cent of the income 
which can be afforded for wages. This 
usually runs between 25 and 30 per cent. 
Good workers, well paid, are far better 
than an excess of poor workers, under- 
paid. The number employed, of course, 
will depend upon the lay-out of the 
kitchen and the type of menu served. 

Food Control. The food cost in most 
schools is between 58 and 68 per cent. 
In figuring the price to be charged for 
various dishes and combinations, we 
know that the cost of the raw materials 
must not exceed these figures. If stand- 
ard recipes are used and recipe costs are 
figured both as to cost per portion and 
food cost per portion as well as food cost 
percentage, we can always be certain 
that our food cost is not soaring too 
high. If possible, a daily food cost 
accounting is the ideal procedure to 
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make one cognizant of the financial 
status at all times. 

Food control is also essential. This 
involves careful buying, lack of waste in 
preparation and a definite check on all 
food served. In order to secure satis- 
factory prices as well as quality, buying 
must be done on a competitive basis. 
Consult daily market quotations in the 
daily papers or subscribe to the current 
producers’ sheet at $6.00 a year. In- 
telligent buying necessitates definite 
specifications as to quality. We will 
not, however, go further into the ques- 
tion of buying, for in many systems this 
is centralized and is not the responsibil- 
ity of the individual manager. 

Careful ordering of perishables elimi- 
nates much waste, particularly if storage 
facilities are limited. Food and menu 
records indicating amounts previously 
used are necessary. A daily checking 
of left-overs and plans for the utilization 
of these must not be overlooked. 

Check all deliveries for price, brand, 
quality, quantity, and weight. Return 
all food that does not come up to speci- 
fications. Keep a perpetual inventory 
which gives needed information for the 
ordering, delivery and use of supplies. 

In order to control the use of raw 
materials by the chefs, all food must be 
requisitioned from the store-rooms on 
blanks supplied for the purpose. These 
should be constantly checked with the 
menu to prevent prodigal use of ma- 
terial. From these requisitions, entries 
are made upon the perpetual inventory 
so that one is informed with regard to 
the stock on hand at all times. Never 
let the stock run too low, but avoid a 
large inventory at the end of the month 
which entails much figuring. Complete 
control of the store-room is not possible 
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without such a system. This involves 
a physical checking, occasionally, to 
insure the accuracy of the perpetual 
inventory. 

The control of the finished product 
necessitates the daily checking of the 
food put out for sale, with the daily 
receipts. This may not be feasible in 
all cases but such a plan should be en- 
forced especially where food is sold 
outside the lunchroom, and where the 
use of cash registers is not possible. 
There is a necessity and a satisfaction in 
knowing that one is receiving full money 
value for all food placed upon the 
counters. 

Financial Control. The final point, 
the control of the daily receipts and the 
funds of the lunchroom, is an important 
one. We will not go into the matter of 
checking of statements and control of 
petty cash and accurate records, but will 
emphasize mainly the careful checking 
and balancing of daily receipts. Cash 
registers are essential with a checker and 
a cashier at each station. Cash register 
statements must be made out daily 
by each cashier. These are checked and 
summarized on one sheet which totals 
the money received from each station 
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and indicates the discrepancies between 
the register reading and the cash 
receipts. At stations where there is no 
cash register, as said before, the receipts 
are to be carefully checked with the 
total value of the food put out for sale. 
Thus there is always a double check on 
each cashier. With us, money is re- 
ceived daily from 12 different sources 
and a careful checking system is needed. 
All these records involve labor but are 
well worth the time and money spent. 

At the end of each month the profit 
and loss statement gives the whole 
picture, although the financial stand- 
ing of a lunchroom cannot always be 
judged by one month’s report. In our 
school, where employees are paid for 
holidays, some months are almost cer- 
tain to show a loss. It is the final report 
at the end of the term from which the 
correct perspective can be obtained. 

The points which we have discussed 
above, dealing with pupil satisfaction 
and financial success, are familiar to all 
of us, but I trust the reiteration of them 
will serve to make each of us more 
keenly alive to the responsibilities and 
privileges of the positions we fill. 





STANDARDS OF POSTGRADUATE TRAINING IN SCHOOL 
LUNCHROOM MANAGEMENT FOR 
COLLEGE GRADUATES’ 


WINNING S. PENDERGAST. 
Department of School Lunchrooms, Board of Education, Detroit 


oR the past eight years the Lunch- 
EF room Department of the Detroit 
Board of Education has offered a course 
in school lunchroom management for 
college graduates. It is described in the 
Handbook of Instructions for the Opera- 
tion and Management of School Lunch- 
rooms as follows: 

“The Department of School Lunch- 
rooms offers a training course for lunch- 
room managers. This course is avail- 
able to Home Economics graduates of 
recognized colleges and _ universities. 
Only those graduates who have majored 
in Institutional Management are con- 
sidered”. 

Our purpose in giving such a course 
has been to prepare managers for our 
intermediate and high school lunch- 
rooms. In the above mentioned hand- 
book, Mr. Lawson A. Wiles, director of 
School Lunchrooms, Detroit, has classi- 
fied the duties of the lunchroom manager 
as (1) executive and (2) social. As an 
executive, the manager is responsible 
for the complete operation of the lunch- 
room, for all food served therein, for the 
menu which must be well balanced and 
nutritious, for the organization of the 
workers for maximum efficiency, for the 
necessary records, and for the solution 
of individual lunchroom problems. On 
the social side, the manager must co- 
operate with the principal, teachers, 

1 Read before the General Session, Annual 


Meeting of the Food Service Directors, Boston, 
November 5, 1937. 
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students, and the lunchroom depart- 
ment; she must keep her employees 
working efficiently and harmoniously 
at all times; she must be willing to 
accept constructive criticism; and finally, 
she must be on the alert to offer sugges- 
tions which will result in the improve- 
ment of school lunchrooms. 

This may be a roundabout way of 
saying that we believe the lunchroom 
manager occupies a unique and in- 
creasingly important position; we must 
therefore endeavor to select and train 
applicants who will appreciate our atti- 
tude and develop professionally in keep- 
ing with the demands of the position— 
hence our training course. 

I have been asked to discuss this train- 
ing course under the title “Standards of 
Postgraduate Training in School Lunch- 
room Management for College Grad- 
uates”. In Webster’s New International 
Dictionary the term “standard” is de- 
fined as “that which is set up and estab- 
lished by authority as a rule for the 
measure of quantity, weight, extent, 
value or quality.” While we are seeking 
for such standards, we have not yet 
found them. I shall, therefore, describe 
our student training course, evaluate it 
in the light of our present knowledge, 
and outline the changes we hope to 
make in it. 

We accept for training a maximum of 
six students annually. These are se- 
lected by competitive examination from 
a group of twenty to thirty. This 
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examination is administered once a year. 
It is composed of two parts: a written 
examination covering the technical 
phases of institution work; and an oral 
examination, through which the director 
of lunchrooms and the supervisors try 
to arrive at some estimate of the general 
information, attitude and judgment of 
the candidates. These candidates are 
young women who have previously 
signified their interest in the course and 
their desire to take the examination. In 
some cases they have heard of it through 
friends. We are happy to say an in- 
creasing number are sent to us by the 
heads of home economics departments 
to whom we write from time to time 
describing our work. 

Candidates are ranked in the order of 
their seeming ability, as indicated by 
tests and interviews. Those who are 
accepted are assigned beginning dates 
two weeks apart. They always start 
to work on Friday, as this is our transfer 
day. We do this so that the student 
may have opportunity to adjust herself 
to a new school and get her locker and 
assignments so she will be all ready for 
work on Monday morning. These 
transfer days are considered more or 
less as holidays by the students. They 
meet the supervisor in the lunchroom 
office at 9 a.m. (whereas normally they 
report in uniform at 7:30) and go with 
her to visit one or two schools where 
they observe the lay-out, the storeroom, 
the counter, the food selection of the 
children, and the like. They are then 
taken to the new school which they 
reach about noon. 

The student’s time is allocated as fol- 
lows: two weeks in elementaries, nine 
weeks in intermediates, eight weeks in 
high schools, one week at large. 
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The student begins with a very simple 
assignment of two weeks in an elemen- 
tary school cafeteria. While she never 
goes back to the elementary schools as 
manager, we feel that this period is 
valuable for two reasons: first, it helps 
to give her the complete picture of the 
lunchroom department as a working 
unit; second, she begins to learn the 
processes by which a lunchroom manager 
in a centralized system procures sup- 
plies, reports payroll and purchases, and 
keeps her financial records. She also 
begins her work on food preparation— 
and more often than one might expect, 
we find that the student appears to have 
been insufficiently trained in this respect 
in college. 

I am sure I am stating a fact when I 
say that lack of practical knowledge of 
food preparation methods is one of the 
greatest weaknesses which Institution 
Management majors have to overcome 
after they graduate. As an instructor 
in Institution Management I was quite 
as aware of this situation as I am as a 
supervisor. In the time allowed for 
such courses as Quantity Cookery, the 
student cannot develop the manipula- 
tive technics, the familiarity with equip- 
ment, and the “cost-figuring habit” to 
a point where as a graduate she has 
either skill or self-confidence in this field. 
In such a course as ours, therefore, we 
spend more time on food preparation 
than should be necessary theoretically, 
in an attempt to overcome this weakness. 

After this sheltered introduction into 
lunchroom work, the student is moved 
into an intermediate school where in- 
stead of three or four hundred students 
there are ten to fifteen hundred; instead 
of three or four employees, there are 
fifteen to twenty; instead of the limited 
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menu of the elementary school, such as 
a 12-cent special, there is the much more 
varied menu of the higher grades. She 
learns nothing which might contradict 
what she has been told in the elementary 
school, but she encounters new recipes, 
new records, more complicated financial 
reports, and every day, more responsi- 
bility. 

By the time she has gone as far as the 
high school, some of these laborious 
processes have become routine and can 
be despatched with speed. 

In her last week in high school, she 
takes full responsibility for the menu, 
the orders, the food service, the sanita- 
tion and the records. I confess that at 
times this is a week to wreck strong 
managers, but we like to feel that when 
the student has completed the training 
period, she has carried every station, 
including real financial responsibility. 
And it does great things for her own self- 
confidence. 

During all this time the student is 
keeping a notebook, which she turns in, 
section by section, as she completes each 
part of her work. She is expected to 
report on each job, and state what she 
has learned. 

Students, singly and in groups, are 
summoned to the office to do special 
assignments, to do group projects, for 
group discussions, and for occasional 
and somewhat formalized lectures on 
various phases of lunchroom work. 

During this intensive study we make 
a special effort to give the student a clear 
picture of her position as a manager in 
relation to the principal, the lunchroom 
department and the children; to caution 
her as to the limitations and inspire her 
with the possibilities of her job; to teach 
her that in matters of routine she must 
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be a good soldier. We point out that 
in strengthening the lunchroom’s posi- 
tion in the school system, in devising 
methods of getting children to like the 
food they should eat, in developing 
technics for making the lunchroom a 
useful factor in the social education of 
the child, there are opportunities by the 
score to challenge her interest and her 
creative ability. 

During the twenty weeks, a folder on 
the supervisor’s desk is collecting data 
on each student’s work. The managers 
who train the students meet at intervals 
with the supervisor to compare notes; 
principals, also, are glad to report their 
impressions. The supervisors have a 
mass of data concerning participation 
in discussion, observation in lunch- 
rooms, as well as the individual con- 
ferences on which to base their conclu- 
sions. From all these sources we get, 
I believe, a fairly accurate appraisal 
of the student’s interest, stage of matu- 
rity, and general ability. 

The course lasts twenty weeks, and 
as the students know, we accept no 
responsibility for placing them. Actu- 
ally, however, we have had positions to 
offer all those who completed the work 
to our satisfaction, and who wanted to 
continue in lunchroom work. 

From the foregoing outline you have 
been unable to get a clear mental picture 
of the student’s working day. I will 
therefore summarize the assignment 
she would receive on entering an inter- 
mediate school serving 1500 students 
between the hours of 10:45 to 1:00, at 
the beginning of the seventh week of her 
training. Like the manager, she reports 
at 7:30 a.m. and works until 3:30 p.m. 
with a half hour for lunch. 
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FOUR WEEK SCHEDULE 


First Week. Replace salad woman— 
figure cost of recipes prepared. 

Second Week. Replace dessert cook. 
Figure costs of recipes prepared. Take 
counter left-over count. Call in orders 
made out by manager (new). 

Third Week. Work with cook on soups 
and meat substitutes—figure costs. Serve 
at steam table (noon). Make out and call 
in daily order (new). Report of food sold. 
Report of food prepared (new). Counter 
left-overs (old). 

Fourth Week. Work with cook on meat, 
potatoes, and vegetables; figure costs. 
Carve, keep steam table set-up (noon). 
Make report of food sold (old). Record 
of daily food purchases (new). 

This is enough, I am sure, to give you 
some idea of the responsibilities. We 
try to space the new experiences in such 
a way that as one work becomes routine, 
another is introduced. In this way, we 
aim for speed and accuracy, and both 
lead to understanding and _ self-con- 
fidence. 

It is always easier to describe a process 
than to evaluate it, but we have been 
considering our whole program this fall, 
and we have some conclusions con- 
cerning it. 

We are agreed that it is decidedly 
worthwhile, and we intend to continue it. 
In fact, we are so committed to the 
“training for the job” idea that we have 
an elementary managers’ training course 
and one for cooks, as well as the one we 
are discussing. 

As you will realize, some of our former 
students have been lunchroom managers 
in our organization for six or seven years. 
What with so-called untrained mana- 
gers, old trained managers, and brand 
new ones, we have a very heterogeneous 
but happy combination. Actually we 
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never think of our managers as trained 
or untrained. We consider each as an 
individual, and think of her relation to 
us in terms of her own performance. 
I need not say that there is no substi- 
tute for good judgment, good health, 
and good humor, for tact and poise, for 
an honest interest in children and a will- 
ingness to work toward their develop- 
ment, and that these are characteristics 
we find as frequently in the untrained 
as in the trained managers. 

However, it is quite natural that in the 
trained group we find a surer knowledge 
of child nutrition, a greater interest in, 
and facility with the necessary records, 
and a closer integration with the school 
than we have at all times experienced. 

This last is a particularly happy cir- 
cumstance as we look hopefully toward 
the day when the “whole child” will 
go to lunch. Thus far, certainly, we 
have not solved the problem of how to 
make the lunch period in the big, busy 
school have the significance it should at- 
tain in the social education of the child. 
We believe that this can best be solved 
by the school principal working with 
the lunchroom manager, the home room 
teacher, and the health, art, and home 
economics departments toward a com- 
mon goal. On the whole, the trained 
person enjoys the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this work more than the 
untrained. 

Certainly, too, the training course is 
a painless way to teach new people the 
precise technics necessary in a central- 
ized organization, to familiarize them 
with our recipes, records and our general 
methods of solving problems. 

In the face of these imposing benefits 
it might seem that there are no faults 
to find with the course. And truly 
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there is only one, although it manifests 
itself in many ways. In terms of the 
familiar college grading system, there 
are too few A’s and B’s, and too many 
C’s and E’s for such a supposedly se- 
lected group. We have studied the 
records of all the people who came to us 
in the student training course and we 
find that they fall into three groups. 
The majority have completed the course 
and are still doing satisfactory work 
with us, or have resigned to be married. 
The group second in size and most dis- 
tressing to us are those who begin the 
course and do not complete it, due to 
voluntary or involuntary resignation. 
We feel that termination of the course 
in mid-flight should be avoided; it is 
such a waste of time, money and young 
ambition. The third group is negligible 
in numbers—the few admitted to our 
organization because of vacancies, those 
who first as students and later as mana- 
gers must be classed as “average”. 
Perhaps we ask too much of ourselves 
when we expect to eliminate these last 
two groups entirely, but it is in an effort 
to do this that we have been re-examin- 
ing our procedure. 

Searching for the reasons for this 
situation, we have come to the following 
conclusions: First, we draw from too 
limited a geographic area. During de- 
pression years, as a matter of personnel 
policy we selected students from Detroit 
and its environs. Although no longer 
thus handicapped by policy, we realize 
that our method of entering students 
has accomplished essentially the same 
results. The examination form of en- 
trance means that prospective students 
must come to Detroit at least once, and 
then, even if accepted, go home again 
for several weeks before their appoint- 
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ments begin. Our immediate effort is 
to devise a means of entering students 
which will permit those who live at a 
distance to apply. 

Second, we feel that possibly we have 
had to dismiss some students who might 
have been satisfactory, if the supervisors 
had had more time to spend with them. 
This is easier to recognize than to cor- 
rect, but at least we are making strides 
toward overcoming the difficulty. We 
are substituting group meetings for 
most of the individual conferences; we 
are trying to arrange more visiting days 
for supervisors and students together; 
we are considering the possibility of 
bringing in all of the students at the 
beginning of the semester, so that the 
orientation work will be done for the 
group; and we are discussing putting 
them all on one payroll, the lunchroom 
office, rather than the school, in an 
effort to bring them more consistently 
under our observation. 

Third, and still on the subject of 
payroll, we are re-examining our pro- 
cedure concerning maintenance. Natu- 
rally the question “what is adequate 
maintenance” will be answered by social 
and economic factors peculiar to the 
individual city. It can be stated in 
general terms that maintenance should 
include lunches, uniform laundry and a 
small sum of money for the student’s 
personal expenses. We have met this 
requirement locally by paying our stu- 
dents five dollars for each day they work. 

The question we now have up for 
discussion is this: Whether it would not 
be better to give the students a definite 
monthly allowance, expressed in terms 
which would be comparable to the ac- 
cepted monthly maintenance rates in 
the community. We think it might 
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stress the professional phase of the train- 
ing more than our present method, and 
that it might help the students budget 
their funds better. 

Fourth, I believe that the time has 
come when we might enlarge our objec- 
tive in the Detroit lunchroom organiza- 
tion with beneficial results to our stu- 
dents and ourselves. Our primary 
objective has been, and always must be, 
to train managers for our organization. 
I do think, however, that our methods 
of lunchroom operation are sufficiently 
similar to those of school lunchrooms in 
other places, that the course we give 
would be a good beginning for any girl 
interested in this kind of work, wherever 
she intends to locate. If students came 
to us, primarily to learn lunchroom 
management, hoping possibly, but not 
expecting, to join our organization, we 
could then allow them all to complete 
the work, invite the best one or two to 
join us, as our vacancies allowed, and 
help the other young women to get jobs 
elsewhere as we hear of openings, or 
place them through our professional 
affiliations. 

And now, what of the proposed 
changes? As you see, I have proposed 
some of these and will summarize them. 
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In the light of our past experience we 
are considering the following possible 
changes in our methods of conducting 
the student training course: 


1. To generalize the course, so that it will 
have more than local application. 

2. To permit students to apply for the 
course by letter. In this event each student 
would accompany her application with a 
photograph, a transcript of her courses, a 
summary of other experiences and a letter 
from her department head. These applica- 
tions would be passed on by a committee 
of appointment to consist of the directors 
of lunchrooms and personnel and the lunch- 
room supervisors. 

3. To bring all students in at the begin- 
ning of the semester; to pay them a flat 
monthly allowance; to train all students on 
a professional basis, and to eliminate only 
those who do not show during the observa- 
tion period the ability and personality 
requisite for a successful manager. 


This is the picture. You can readily 
recognize the incompleteness. How- 
ever, if it were not incomplete, I would 
not now have an opportunity to ask 
you: What should be the standards of 
postgraduate} training in school lunch- 
room management for college graduates? 
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EVERAL years ago there was a de- 

mand for dining-room accommo- 
dations for a large group of profes- 
sional and clerical employees in the Out- 
patient Department of Billings Hospital. 
Maintenance had never been provided 
for this group nor was it desired, 
but a place to purchase lunch at noon 
without taking time to leave the building 
became a necessity. Since there was 
no available space for a special dining- 
room for this group, it was decided 
to change the entire dining-room service 
and set-up. 

There being no student nurses, all 
employees were on salary, a situation 
which, by adjusting the salary, made it 
possible to charge all employees for food 
instead of providing it as maintenance. 
Thirty dollars a month was added to the 
salaries of those formerly receiving food. 
In this way it was possible to operate 
the dining-room as a restaurant, charg- 
ing each customer for food. 

The dining-room lay-out consisted 
of a large room seating approximately 
two hundred people, and two smaller 
dining-rooms with a serving room for 
each. A system of self-service of a 
planned meal without a choice of items 
had been in use for breakfast and lunch. 
For dinner at night, also a planned meal 
without choice, waitress service was 
provided. 

Because of lack of space, and the desire 


1The floor plan included in the paper was 
prepared by Frances Stanton, student dietitian 
in the Dietary Department of The University 
Clinics. 


to serve food at as low a cost as possible, 
it was decided to use the cafeteria system 
for all service. The main dining-room 
was enlarged on one side by the addition 
of an alcove, seating about fifty persons. 
This was done as part of the construction 
of a new hospital building east of this 
part of Billings and connected with it 
on all floors. One small dining-room 
and two serving rooms which opened 
directly into each other were combined 
to make a cafeteria serving room with a 
small workroom adjacent. The serving 
room is on one side of the corridor lead- 
ing to the large dining-room and the 
doctors’ dining-room is on the other side. 
A door from the corridor admits cus- 
tomers to the serving room with its 
counter extending the length of the 
room. The customer selects his food 
and receives a check from the checker 
at the end of the serving counter, then 
goes directly into the dining-room. A 
cashier in the corridor outside the dining- 
room collects for the check when the 
customer leaves the dining-room. 
Those who cross the corridor to the 
doctor’s dining-room pass the cashier’s 
desk and pay their checks before they 
enter. 

Some of the old serving equipment 
was adjusted and used in the new set-up. 
A new cold counter for salads, milk and 
butter was constructed, having beneath 
it a refrigerated compartment for storage 
of prepared salads. An ice-cream dis- 
pensing cabinet holding four five gallon 
cans or eight two-and-one-half gallon 
cans was added. Several pieces of 
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equipment have been found necessary 
and installed as needed. Among these 
is a table placed behind the counter and 
designed for salad making, with brine 
coils in a covered compartment into 
which fit deep containers holding bulk 
salads, lettuce and other salad materials. 
A griddle, under a hood which carries 
smoke and odors into a flue, makes it 
possible to fry eggs and pancakes to 
order for breakfast, a service greatly 
appreciated by the customers. A coffee 
urn of modern type with three glass 
bowls holding two-and-one-half gallons 
each, enables us to provide fresher 
coffee than would be possible with the 
larger type of urn. A counter type of 
ice-cream freezer for making two-and- 
one-half gallons of ice-cream at a time, 
has proved very efficient and economical, 
since it is possible to make excellent 
ice-cream at low cost for patients as 
well as for personnel. 

A glass washer of the rotary brush 
type has been installed in the workroom. 
This washer has a spray rinse operated 
by a foot pedal. By installing a steam 
pipe with a valve (also operated by a 
foot pedal), glasses can be sterilized 
with live steam. Because of the high 
temperature, they dry quickly, requir- 
ing no toweling. This type of glass 
washer is particularly good since the 
friction removes all traces of milk or 
other adhesive substance and the glass 
does not accumulate film. Storage cab- 
inets are made with slats on both sides, 
upon which trays holding the glasses 
are slid. This prevents the stacking of 
trays, the under surfaces of which may 
not be spotless, upon the tops of clean 
glasses. Silverware, which during the 
very busy noon hour is washed by hand 
in a sink, is also rinsed and sprayed 
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with steam in the glass washer. Dishes 
from the cafeteria are washed in the 
central dish-washing room. 

An average of 1000 to 1200 meals per 
day are served in the cafeteria, more 
than half of that number being served 
at noon. Many employees prefer to 
eat the morning and evening meals with 
their families and are free to do so under 
this system. Since a great many do not 
have time to go home for lunch, they 
take advantage of the cafeteria for the 
noon meal. For the hospital this is also 
an advantage from the standpoint of 
planning the personnel schedule, since 
those on duty at breakfast and at the eve- 
ning meal are all on duty at noon when a 
larger number is needed. Waitresses 
who work an eight-hour day are on duty 
behind the counter, assisted by students 
who work by the hour during the peak 
periods. Students also serve as bus 
boys in the dining-rooms. 

A small dining-room has been provided 
for the heads of medical or surgical 
departments who wish service. Two 
planned menus are offered at a slightly 
higher price to cover the cost of service. 
Another small dining-room has been 
provided for the use of medical men 
who wish to hold a conference at lunch 
time. They may go through the cafe- 
teria line and carry their own trays, or 
have table service, as they wish. 

Since this commercial cafeteria must 
pay its own way, it was necessary to 
set up an accounting system in order to 
obtain accurate cost figures. All items 
of expense such as food, salaries, heat, 
gas, light, laundry, replacement of 
china, glassware, silver and linen, sup- 
plies, new equipment and depreciation 
of equipment are charged directly to 
the cafeteria. Since one kitchen must 
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prepare all the food for the entire hospi- 
tal, the cafeteria takes its share of main 
kitchen expenses. These expenses are 
divided among the accounts to which 
food is issued on the basis of the per- 
centage of value of issues; that is, if the 
cafeteria uses 45 per cent of the value of 
all food issued from the main kitchen it 
assumes 45 per cent of the expenses. 
A dietitian with experience in com- 
mercial food work manages the cafeteria. 
She must know how to plan menus which 
look attractive on the counter, for eye 
appeal is most important in selling 
cafeteria food. She must know what 
each item costs in order to know at 
what price it may be sold. She must 
plan meals suited to the income of the 
group she is serving. She must check 
the cost of food constantly, since rising 
prices can offset the small margin of 
profit and produce a deficit very quickly. 


She must check the size of servings in 
order to be sure that her cost calcula- 
tions are correct and that she is getting 
the proper yield from all the food served. 
Too large servings will lower the margin 


of profit. Since the patronage of a pay 
cafeteria depends upon whether or not 
the customer is pleased, it is necessary 
to give servings large enough to satisfy 
but the size must be standardized in 
order to establish accurate costs. 

The menu for the cafeteria is a selec- 
tive one with at least three meats, or 
two meats and an entree, two varieties 
of potatoes, several cooked vegetables 
and six or eight salads and desserts. It 
is possible to select a lunch or dinner at 
either noon or evening. In addition to 
the 4 la carte menu, a special noon 
luncheon and a special evening dinner 
with smaller servings are planned each 
day, and sold at a lower price than 
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would be possible if all the items were 
purchased separately. A choice of salad 
or vegetable, or ice-cream instead of the 
regular dessert is offered, but no other 
substitutions are allowed as indicated in 
the sample menu. It is necessary, of 
course, to observe the usual rules in 
menu making, such as avoiding too 
frequent use of certain food items, ex- 
cept that such favorites as orange juice 
and tomato juice should always be 
provided. New and unusual dishes 
give interest and variety to the menu 
and counteract the tendency to become 
tired of eating too frequently in one 
place. Attractive, well cooked food at 
a reasonable price must continue to be 
served in order to hold people’s interest. 
The word reasonable must be considered 
in the light of prices charged by other 
eating places nearby. Since the per- 
sonnel need not eat in the hospital 
cafeteria unless they wish, it is necessary 
to meet competition on price and quality 
in order to attract customers. 

Our accounting system for food, not 
only for the cafeteria but for patients 
as well, is more complicated than in 
most hospitals. The cost of food and 
service is allocated to five accounts. 
The food charged to all five accounts 
comes from two places, the store-room 
and the main kitchen. The cafeteria 
food is our chief consideration in this 
discussion. Food which does not require 
cooking is ordered directly from the 
store-room and sent to the cafeteria on 
the usual requisition forms. Salads 
and many desserts are prepared in the 
cafeteria. These materials are charged 
directly to the cafeteria account and 
carry no main kitchen overhead. 

The amount of cooked food needed for 
each meal is requisitioned from the main 
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kitchen. Usable food remaining is re- 
turned to the kitchen and credited to 
the cafeteria. The cafeteria is usually 
held responsible for using its own left- 
overs and the food is charged out again 
when it is put on the menu. After 
trying several methods of calculating 
the cost of cooked food, the following 
combination of methods seems most 
satisfactory. 

Since meats contribute a large part 
of the food cost and during the last few 
years have fluctuated greatly in price, 
we feel that variations from the real cost 
are much reduced by figuring the costs 
of all meats daily, using actual gross and 
cooked weights and the actual price 
paid. If we were sure of using all the 
meat ordered for one meal the problem 
would be simpler. Since in a cafeteria 
we never know how many customers to 
expect, the amount for an average day 
is prepared. Any portion left over is 
returned to the kitchen for credit and 
charged out again when used. This 
makes it necessary to know the cost per 
pound of the cooked meat. The cooks 
are taught to weigh and record the 
weight of the meat before and after 
cooking. The storekeeper is responsible 
for recording the gross weight and net 
weight after trimming. With this in- 
formation it is very easy to calculate the 
cost per cooked pound and if necessary 
the cost per serving. 

The same method is used for cooked 
vegetables. It is possible to use average 
yields and average prices but variations 
from the average in yield and price may 
cause wide variations from the actual 
cost. The workers in the vegetable 
room and the vegetable cook are trained 
to record the number of quarts of cooked 
vegetable obtained from one bushel or 
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whatever unit of measurement is used. 
The cost of butter and seasoning is added 
to the cost of the cooked vegetable. 

For more complicated mixtures it is 
necessary to use standardized recipes. 
There are two methods of establishing 
the use of standardized recipes. One is 
to put down on paper the amount of 
each ingredient for every recipe used 
by the cooks. When the recipe has 
been perfected by checking the finished 
product for appearance, flavor, method 
of combining, and cost, it is approved 
and placed in the kitchen file for the use 
of the cooks. The other method is to 
introduce into the kitchen large quantity 
recipes which have already been per- 
fected and teach the cooks to use them. 
These recipes should be made up to 
allow for the quantities usually prepared 
or be stated in terms easily multiplied 
or divided, such as 50, 100, or 500 serv- 
ings. 

Standardized recipes have advantages 
other than serving as a means of deter- 
mining the cost of food. They are 
valuable in controlling costs since the 
ingredients of each recipe are specified 
and not left to the whim of the cook. 
They also aid in producing food of uni- 
form quality day after day and year after 
year, even though there may be changes 
in the personnel of the kitchens. The 
standardizing of recipes and training 
the personnel to use them intelligently 
is not an easy task and takes a great 
deal of patience and detailed super- 
vision. It does, however, pay large 
dividends in efficiency. 

A tabulation of all food costs for the 
entire department and cost determina- 
tions for all cooked food are done by a 
food accountant in the dietitians’ office. 
The daily cost of the raw food from the 
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store-room is entered on one side of the 
cost sheet, each account having its own 
column, with an additional one for the 
main kitchen. The other side of the 
sheet contains a daily cost tabulation 
of cooked food from the main kitchen. 
The sum of these cooked food columns 
gives the total cost of food issued from 
the main kitchen, and should equal the 
total cost of food charged to the main 
kitchen. If rapidly fluctuating prices 
have made it difficult to reprice all 
recipes and therefore this has resulted 
in over- or under-pricing, there may be a 
credit or a deficit in the main kitchen 
account. Any variation from the 
amount issued to the main kitchen from 
the store-room is pro-rated among the 
accounts on the basis of the value of 
issues from the main kitchen. In any 
case the total amount charged to the 
main kitchen from the store is accounted 
for. 

I have said that all employees pay for 
their meals in the cafeteria. There is 
one group that does not pay—the in- 
terns. In the cafeteria they select their 
food and are given a check; instead of 
paying, however, they merely sign their 
checks. These checks are totaled and 
at the end of the month the total amount 
of food signed for is calculated at retail 
prices. This retail figure is used only 
to determine what proportion of the 
total amount sold should be allocated 
to the interns. The cost of the raw 
food thus used is then calculated, and 
to this raw food cost is added their per 
cent (based on total sales) of the over- 
head or cost of preparation and service. 
This total amount is charged to the fund 
provided for maintenance of interns and 
is credited to the cafeteria. Therefore, 


no profit or loss is charged to the interns’ 
food. 
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I was much interested in a recent dis- 
cussion of this problem of interns’ food 
by a group of administrators. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that it was almost 
impossible to satisfy interns, regardless 
of the kind of food served. We have 
found that when they are permitted to 
choose their own food in the cafeteria, 
we have few complaints. The chief 
difficulty, of course, is to control the 
cost. However, we find that they do 
make an effort to control the matter of 
cost in order to have the privilege of 
eating in the cafeteria. The suggestion 
that they be served in their own dining- 
room, without the privilege of selection, 
has not been well received. 

Not only interns but other groups like 
the privilege of selecting meals rather 
than eating meals planned for them. 
Many people prefer to eat a light meal 
at noon; others want a heavy meal. 
Women particularly rebel at the meat 
and potato type of meal which men like, 
while men disdain the salad type of 
lunch which women prefer. In a cafe- 
teria each individual may have what he 
wants if he can pay for it; if not, he 
selects something he can afford. The 
burden of economy is put upon the in- 
dividual instead of upon the hospital as 
in the other type of service. He knows 
why he must economize but it is often 
difficult to make him see why the hospi- 
tal must economize. I have known 
many people who habitually complained 
about food provided by the hospital 
under the usual type of service; in the 
cafeteria, however, they are able to 
profit by economical use of the cash 
allowance for food. This means that 
they are eating the cheaper foods which 
would have been objectionable if pro- 
vided by the hospital as part of their 
maintenance. 
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We find the cafeteria has several 
interesting possibilities in the training of 
student dietitians. When food is mer- 
chandized more emphasis is placed on its 
appearance and palatability than when 
it is provided as maintenance. Since 
the price which the customers will pay 
for food is the chief limiting factor on 
cost in this system, it is possible to use 
more expensive food and therefore pro- 
vide more variety than is possible on a 
lower food cost. These two factors, 
the emphasis on appearance and palat- 
ability entailed in selling food, and the 
less rigid restriction on cost, are definite 
aids in teaching good food standards to 
prospective dietitians. Not all dieti- 
tians have a natural food sense or come 
from homes where special importance 
has been attached to the production of 
good food. Therefore the student dieti- 
tian must be taught what constitutes 
good food so that she will be able to 
produce it in the department she 
manages. 

To avoid an excessive amount of left- 
over food, the popularity of different 
food items must be studied and only the 
amount prepared which will probably 
be sold. Methods of using left-overs 
successfully must be developed, for it is 
inevitable that some food will be left 
and its utilization is an important factor 
in the food cost. 

The pricing of food is emphasized for 
the student since she must hold the food 
cost to a certain percentage of the total 
sales. She must also know the per- 
centage of expense allowed for other 
items such as labor, china and glassware, 
silver and supplies. She becomes famil- 
iar with a system of accounting which 
considers the amount of money received 
as income as well as the amount paid 
out for expense. 
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The shifting patronage of a cafeteria 
teaches the student resourcefulness in 
management. The student who has had 
to serve seven hundred people when five 
hundred were expected, will learn to 
have emergency supplies of food avail- 
able. The planning of personnel sched- 
ules to cover peak loads at noon while 
maintaining an eight-hour day, tests 
the student’s ingenuity. The amount of 
supervision required for students work- 
ing several hours a day must be com- 
pared with that required by full time 
employees with several years’ experience. 
Other points considered in comparing 
these two groups are the skill with 
which the work is done, the care in 
handling equipment, the amount of 
breakage and the interest in doing a 
good piece of work. 

In conclusion, we feel that the cafe- 
teria in our hospital, while not ideal in 
the amount of space available or the 
arrangement (since it was not originally 
planned for this type of service) has 
certain advantages over the dining-room 
type of service for a salaried group of 
employees. Perhaps the greatest ad- 
vantage is the greater freedom of em- 
ployees who may eat at home if they 
desire, and the added income which 
they may have if they select foods care- 
fully. Another advantage for em- 
ployees is the privilege of choosing their 
own food in the cafeteria instead of eat- 
ing a planned meal which is intended to 
please the greatest number as far as 
limitations of cost, large quantity prepa- 
ration and service permit. The great 
advantage to the administrative dieti- 
tian is the freedom from continual 
complaints and blame for serving a 
quality of food determined in advance 
by a limited budget for food and labor. 
While the greater variety of food items 
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prepared and the larger number of 
people served entail more work, it is a 
satisfaction to know that when people 
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patronize the cafeteria voluntarily, they 
must be pleased with the food and the 
service. 


NOON 
A La Carte Menu 


HOT FOODS— 
Vegetable Soup 


Roast Rib of Beef 
Grilled Sausage Links—Sautéed Apple Ring 
Broiled Tomato—Cheese Sauce 


Browned Potatoes 
Whipped Potatoes 


Cauliflower—Hollandaise Sauce 
Buttered Fresh Spinach 
Braised Celery 


Hot Cloverleaf Rolls 
Tea 


COLD FOODS— 
Appetizers 
Tomato Juice 
Apricot Nectar 
Pineapple Juice 
Grapefruit Cup 


Salads 
(With Mayonnaise, French or 
Thousand Island Dressing) 
Head Lettuce 
Sliced Tomato 
Grapefruit and Avocado 
Jellied Fruit 
Combination Fresh Vegetable 
Asparagus Tips, Beet, Egg Slice 
Cottage Cheese 
Salmon 
Lobster 


Breads 
French Bread 
Whole Wheat Bread 
White Bread 
Rye Bread 


SPECIAL LUNCHEON 


Grilled Sausage Links 
Sautéed Apple Ring 


Browned Potatoes 


Braised Celery or Tomato Salad 


Hot Cloverleaf Roll or 
Choice of Bread 


Gingerbread or 
Choice of Ice Cream 


Coffee 


Relishes 
Ripe Olives 
Green Olives 
Dill Pickles 
Mixed Sweet Pickles 


Desserts 


Loganberry Pie 
Fresh Cocoanut Cream Pie 
Honeydew Melon 
Fresh Raspberries 
Apples 
Charlotte Russe 
Gingerbread—Whipped Cream 
Vanilla, Chocolate or 
Macaroon Ice Cream 
Lemon Sherbet 


Beverages 
Milk 
Chocolate Milk 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate Malted Milk 
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EVENING 
A La Carte Menu 


HOT FOODS— 
Cream of Pea Soup 


Roast Veal—Raisin Dressing 
Grilled Lamb Chops 
Creamed Asparagus and Eggs on Toast 


Escalloped Potatoes 
Whipped Potatoes 


Buttered Green Beans 
Glacéd Carrots 


Hot Parker House Rolls 


COLD FOODS— 
Appetizers 
Tomato Juice 
Plum Nectar 
Fruit Cup 
Orange Juice 


Salads 
(With Mayonnaise, French or 
Thousand Island Dressing) 
Head Lettuce 
Sliced Tomato 
Combination Fresh Fruit 
Figs Stuffed with Cream Cheese & Cherries 
Hodge Podge 
Perfection 
Cottage Cheese 
Crabmeat 
Tuna 


Breads 
French Bread 
Whole Wheat Bread 
White Bread 
Rye Bread 


SPECIAL DINNER 


Cream of Pea Soup or 
Fruit Cup 


Grilled Lamb Chop 
Escalloped or Whipped Potatoes 


Buttered Green Beans or 
Pear Salad, Mayonnaise 


Parker House Roll or Bread 
Butter 


Apricot Cobbler or 
Choice of Ice Cream 


Relishes 
Stuffed Olives 
Celery Hearts 
Sweet Relish 
Fresh Cucumber Pickles 


Desserts 


Apricot Cobbler 
Lady Baltimore Cake 
Tangerines 
Fresh Grapes 
Vanilla, Chocolate or 
Orange Custard Ice Cream 
Lime Ice 


Beverages 
Milk 
Chocolate Milk 
Buttermilk 
Chocolate Malted Milk 
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HEALTH EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


ETHEL AUSTIN MARTIN 


The following description of the situa- 
tion in one high school, with respect to 
the health education program and the 
school lunch, points out how the lunch 
has served as one factor in a balanced 
health program for this school, as well 
as an objective measure to check the 
combined influences of the many phases 
of the health program. 

Actual classroom instruction in health 
in this school is provided for in two 
ways: (1) in a special nutrition and 
health course given daily for one-half 
semester to all freshmen; and (2) by 
integration of health subject matter 
through regular classroom subjects. 
Naturally food selection has a part in 
both of these, and the lunch is used as a 
direct aid in making the practical appli- 
cation. In addition, a portion of the 
home room period is devoted, at stated 
intervals, to education in food values 
and meal selection. And finally, vari- 
ous suggestions and aids, many of which 
have been mentioned elsewhere, are used 
within the cafeteria and at the point of 
sale when the choice of food is made. 

Selection of Lunches, An Objective 
Measure. I wish to emphasize particu- 
larly the way in which this school has 
used the lunch as a measure of progress 
in influencing food habits. Accurate 


1 Read before the Joint Meeting of Admin- 
istration and Community Education Sections, 
American Dietetic Association, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, October 21, 1937. 


studies like this conducted over a period 
of time, are seldom made. The study 
in question was conducted by a home 
economics trained woman who managed 
the cafeteria.. It was her interest and 
enthusiasm throughout the project 
which led her to undertake the pains- 
taking task of recording the lunches 
selected by every student during a school 
year, or a total of 146 days. It was her 
purpose, first, to obtain an accurate 
picture of the types of foods selected, 
and the adequacy of lunches eaten by 
high school students during a school 
year; and second, to determine the ex- 
tent to which lunch choices could be 
influenced by a school health program. 
She tabulated her records from the daily 
lunchroom check to show (1) the pro- 
portion of students eating satisfactory 
or “grade A” lunches; (2) the selection 
of certain foods; and (3) various factors 
which may have influenced the selection. 

Her findings were briefly as follows: 
At the beginning of the school year 
about 14 per cent of the students se- 
lected what we term grade A lunches. 
By the fortieth day of the observation, 
57 per cent were selecting grade A 
lunches. This level was maintained 
fairly well throughout the year—par- 
ticularly during the first semester. A 
slight recession occurred toward the end 
of the year, and this was traced to the 
serious economic situation and to the 
fact that the school had adopted the 
two-session plan, making it possible for 
some students to have their lunch at 
home. This development led eventually 
to a decline in the power of the lunch 
as a health agency. 
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The important aspect of the study 
was the fact that the records were 
examined to see how much the students 
spent for their lunches. It was interest- 
ing to find that practically all of the 
students who had enough money to 
buy grade A lunches did so fairly early 
in the year. 

Comparing the grade A lunch figures 
with a control school having no health 
education program, the latter group of 
students chose only one-ninth as many 
“A” lunches, one-fifth as many drank 
milk and one-fourth as many selected 
vegetables. 

The selection of protective foods, in 
general, showed an upward trend. The 
number of students selecting milk re- 
mained at about 50 per cent of the total. 
Those selecting vegetables and fruit 
remained at 42 per cent during the entire 
period. While there was no campaign 
against the use of pies and candies, the 
consumption of these foods showed a 
decline. 

Factors Influencing Selection of Foods. 
A number of factors were checked to 
determine their influence, if any, on 
food selection. Those factors which 
seemed to have no influence were: day 
of week, type of weather, letters sent 
to parents, issuing of health bulletins 
and menu cards to students, and the 
type of menu served. The factors that 
did influence the selection of foods were: 
(1) introduction of ‘‘A”’ special lunches, 
and (2) the amount of money the student 
had to spend for lunches. The sale of 
tickets for athletic events had a slightly 
unfavorable effect on selection of foods. 

In conclusion, the consistent improve- 
ment in the selection of lunches, as in- 
dicated, could not be accounted for by 
any one factor, but was a net result of 
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the education program carried out in the 
entire school, in which the school lunch 
played an important réle. 


HOT SCHOOL LUNCHES UNDER THE 
FEDERAL WORKS PROGRAM 


ANNA MARIE DRISCOLL 


Educators, health officers, home econ- 
omists and others interested in child 
welfare have for many years recognized 
the need for hot, nutritious lunches for 
school children. During the depression, 
which increased the number of under- 
nourished children, evidence of the need 
became correspondingly pronounced. 
With the inauguration of the Federal 
Works Program, communities all over 
the country sought government aid in 
the establishment of school lunch proj- 
ects for the benefit of needy, under- 
nourished children. 

All WPA projects must be sponsored 
by public, tax-supported bodies. School 
lunch projects are usually sponsored by 
boards of education or county commis- 
sioners. Sometimes parent-teacher 
associations, men’s civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, and individual patrons 
cooperate unofficially. The sponsor 
generally furnishes space, light, heat, 
water facilities, equipment and food- 
stuffs, and also selects the project 
supervisor, who must be a trained dieti- 
tian. The WPA peys the salaries of the 
cooks and helpers. 

The school lunch project is adminis- 
tered federally by Ellen S. Woodward, 
WPA assistant administrator, who 
heads the Division of Women’s and 
Professional Projects. As of March 
31, 1937, approximately 12,000 needy, 
economic heads of families were em- 
ployed under this Division to prepare 
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and serve mid-day meals to children in 
10,000 schools throughout the country. 
During the past school term hot lunches 
were served at the rate of 500,000 daily. 

Sometimes whole communities of chil- 
dren have been found suffering from 
malnutrition as a result of improper 
diet. In a small town of Colorado, for 
example, a careful examination showed 
that 52 out of 350 school children had 
soft teeth deficient in enamel. This 
condition was attributed to a diet low 
in minerals. 

In Nebraska, undernourished children 
in five Omaha grade schools, alone, were 
fed 22,000 balanced meals under a WPA 
project which was completed at the end 
of the last school term. 

The Omaha project was supervised 
by Dr. Madeline Marr, who states in her 
report to the superintendent of schools: 
“Tt was found on observation of this 
large number of children that not only 
was there an insufficiency in total 
calories of food, but a positive deficiency 
in protein, minerals, and vitamins.” 

The lunches were planned to correct 
both insufficiency and deficiency. Se- 
ries of luncheon menus for two weeks were 
arranged and served during alternate 
weeks. A typical lunch consisted of 
beef stew with vegetables, whole wheat 
bread and butter, and apple sauce. 
Another included creamed vegetables 
with hard-cooked eggs, whole wheat 
bread and butter, and grapefruit. 

Hot school lunch projects have pro- 
duced the most notable results in rural 
areas where the children must make a 
very early start and travel long dis- 
tances to their classrooms. In Utah 
and several other states in the West, 
rural children are sometimes required 
to travel as far as 40 miles each way in 
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unheated buses. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the WPA projects some of them 
were bringing only a piece of bread for 
lunch. Many were reported to be not 
only physically undernourished, but 
mentally sluggish, inattentive, and re- 
tarded in their grades. 

School lunch menus are generally 
adapted to the particular needs of the 
children in the various localities, and 
consideration is given as far as possible 
to individual cases. Under the Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects, 
we have, however, worked out a group 
of low cost menus to be suggested as 
guides in planning meals on the WPA 
projects. 

A suggested menu to be used when 
fresh vegetables are obtainable consists 
of creamed hard-cooked eggs, steamed 
rice, buttered kale, spinach or wild 
greens, cooked dried fruit, whole wheat 
bread and butter, and milk. Another 
includes liver loaf or cakes, creamed 
potatoes, buttered asparagus, whole 
wheat bread and butter, sliced bananas 
or other fruit, and milk. 

Among the suggested menus to be 
used when fresh vegetables are not ob- 
tainable, is one which lists meat loaf, 
creamed potatoes, canned tomatoes, 
whole wheat bread and butter, cocoa 
and cookies. Another consists of Lima 
beans and bacon, creamed tomatoes, 
bread and butter, gingerbread, and 
milk. 

When a full meal is served, our pre- 
liminary manual states that it should 
include at least one-half pint of milk as 
a beverage or in food; a full serving of 
a vegetable or the equivalent; bread and 
butter or sandwiches; fruit or a simple 
dessert; and a raw fruit or vegetable if 
possible. 
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The satisfactory results obtained from 
the school lunch projects during the past 
two years have caused a number of the 
states to expand their activities in this 
field for the next school term. It has 
been noted also that some of the com- 
munities are making plans to continue 
this service as a permanent institution 
when federal assistance is no longer 
available. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 


MARY SPALDING 


Ninety managers of school lunchrooms 
in towns and small cities in Massachu- 
setts have attended the annual week’s 
conference at Fitchburg State Teachers 
College since this was started three 
years ago. Each day includes a labora- 
tory period for buying, cooking and 
serving actual lunches. Menu plans, 
standard recipes, accounting, and how 
to interest children in buying the best 
food value within their means, were sub- 
jects of interest. 

“Massachusetts Managers Say”, a 
mimeographed sheet distributed by the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health, summarizes reports of some of 
the contributions from the Fitchburg 
conference, under several headings. 
Suggestions for meeting outside compe- 
tition include: good service, excellent 
foods at fair prices; attractive dining- 
rooms with adequate seating space; 
boys in white coats carrying baskets of 
sandwiches, fruit and milk to be sold on 
the playground during the lunch period; 
and radio programs during the lunch 
period. To encourage the consumption 
of milk and other desirable beverages, 
rather than “tonics” or soft drinks, the 
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suggestions include: serving milk cold, 
and attractively; charging less for milk 
than for tonics and orangeades; and 
serving homemade milk-shakes, fruit 
juices, punch, and tomato juice. To 
encourage the consumption of “dark” 
breads, the suggestions include: using 
the most popular fillings with dark 
breads; using one slice white and one 
slice whole-grain bread, or triple sand- 
wiches with dark and white combina- 
tions; using dark bread sandwiches on 
bargain plates; and serving free samples 
to introduce new types. For those who 
insist on frankfurters, it is suggested 
that these be served with salad on a 
combination plate instead of just frank- 
furter with roll. To promote nutrition 
education suggestions include: attrac- 
tive counter displays of well balanced 
food combinations; a cafeteria com- 
mittee including the manager, the cook, 
and representatives of the teaching staff 
and student body; securing cooperation 
of parents’ groups and student council 
(the latter for lunchroom etiquette and 
cleanliness); arranging assembly pro- 
grams at lunch so as to codrdinate 
health teaching and other school activi- 
ties; and issuing bulletins, regularly, 
concerning the lunchroom and the edu- 
cational program. 

During the year the nutritionist 
attached to the state health department 
visits the managers in their towns and 
small cities and helps them put their 
plans into practice. A few of the 
activities of the nutritionist during the 
last year follows: organized new lunch- 
room equipment, floor plans, and menus 
in 8 schools; encouraged the serving of 
more protective foods in 34 schools; 
introduced record forms for accounts, 
thus making it possible to serve better 
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food in 6 schools; made school lunch 
surveys in 7 schools; and gave 31 talks 
with an estimated attendance of 2850. 
To this should be added many confer- 
ences with school committees, superin- 
tendents, school nurses, and organiza- 
tions interested. 

Departments of education and health, 
including the Home Economics Exten- 
sion Service, have been working together 
intensively since 1934. Their objective 
is to discover and meet the needs of the 
children for nourishing lunches in the 
schools in small cities and towns. 
Some of the groups that have asked the 
assistance of the Department of Health 
in safeguarding the health of children 
during the depression have been the 
Child Welfare Division of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Selectmen’s 
Association, the American Legion, and 
parent-teachers’ associations. With the 
assistance of a member of a small com- 
mittee acting for the state departments 
and with the permission of the superin- 
tendent of schools, lay organization lead- 
ers made a survey of 535 schools in 160 
communities. Of the first 47,000 chil- 
dren’s lunches studied, only one out of 4 
had milk; one out of 5, fruits and vege- 
tables; and one out of 7, dark bread. 
The majority of children had about 15 
cents to spend for lunch. 

Studies of the eating habits of 461 
preschool children and 405 school chil- 
dren in one county in Massachusetts 
show that the lunches of the school 
child rather than those of the preschool 
child, are poorer with regard to four 
essential foods. Lunches chosen by 
junior and senior high school students 
prove that with this age group and in 
spite of health teaching, the lunches are 
likely to be less adequate. This, in it- 
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self, calls for continued application on 
health education by means of the high 
school lunchroom. 

Each month the chairman of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was assisted by 
the nutritionist with illustrative mate- 
rial for her talks to clubwomen and for 
her bulletins. 

One particularly noteworthy experi- 
ence for the nutritionist occurred when 
she was called in as referee on a lunch 
strike that arose because “pop” was 
removed from the counter. Another 
encouraging incident was a visit from 
a candy manufacturer who chided her 
for causing a decrease in his candy sales. 

During the summer conferences, dieti- 
tians, nutritionists and managers relate 
their experiences. A dietitian in a 
college had compiled excellent recipes 
for serving 25. These were intended to 
supplement the fall, winter and spring 
menus and recipes prepared by the De- 
partment of Health nutritionists and 
were planned especially for the group 
employed in lunchrooms. These nutri- 
tionists also conducted round table 
meetings on how to select foods for chil- 
dren’s lunches, how much food to buy, 
how to keep simple accounts, how to 
educate children to choose wisely, how 
to serve attractive, nourishing food, and 
what to purchase for equipment. 

All superintendents and managers 
received announcements of the confer- 
ences and printed material from the 
departments of education and health. 
Reports of progress are disseminated to 
the public through radio talks. Exhibit 
material is made available by the De- 
partment of Public Health to anyone 
managing a school lunchroom in the 
state. 
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A case or two will illustrate the en- 
thusiastic activities of the managers 
after the conferences. One manager 
reported her receipts for one five-day 
week were $107 and for a six-day week 
$150, in excess of salaries, amounts far 
in excess of those reached last year. 
She is now keeping more accurate 
accounts so that she knows just how 
much she is serving. Twice as much 
milk has been sold, she has increased the 
use of dark bread, repeated only one 
dish on the menu since school started, 
and emphasized variation in sandwiches. 
The class in home economics in this 
school furnished posters to stimulate the 
children’s interest in various foods in 
the lunchroom. 

One of the important accomplishments 
of another manager was decreasing 
candy sales from 4 dollars to 90 cents a 
day. Candy is now displayed for 5 
minutes only, at the end of the meal. 
The number of fruit salads has increased 
about threefold by the use of more 
attractive arrangement and garnishes, 
while the sale of vegetable salads has 
more than doubled, likewise by the use 
of more attractive garnishes such as 
carrot strips, etc. When scalloped to- 
matoes were served with cold instead 
of hot meat, sales of this item almost 
tripled. Sliced tomatoes added to vege- 
table and chicken soups increased the 
sales noticeably. Savings in this school 
have been sufficient to purchase an 
electric dishwasher. 


STANDARDIZATION AND TESTING OF 
RECIPES 


MARY HEMMERSBAUGH 


Cleveland school cafeterias are oper- 
ated by the Board of Education, under 
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centralized control. There is central- 
ized bookkeeping and purchasing, stand- 
ardization of kinds of supplies and of 
equipment (such as steam table open- 
ings, and sizes of pans or scoops). The 
majority of the recipes and all servings 
are standardized. Plate specials are 
offered and planned particularly for the 
indigent but made available to every 
student. Prices are the same through- 
out the city so that every student may 
have food of equal quality and quantity, 
served according to our accepted stand- 
ard. 

The testing kitchen was established in 
order to have control of the following: 
costs; sizes of portions; formulating of 
accurate large quantity recipes; main- 
taining of palatability of the food 
served; developing of new recipes and 
newer practical methods of cooking; 
checking of old favorites; and testing 
of quality of raw food materials. Thus 
we are able to offer good food values at 
low cost and serve tray combinations 
designed to stimulate good food habits. 

Three years ago we had several com- 
mittees working on recipes which were 
tested by various managers before being 
released to the system. Two years ago 
a committee of three was appointed to 
direct the testing work. We made ita 
departmental project and each recipe 
in our files was tested again by three 
managers. Reports on a special form 
were sent in by each manager for every 
recipe tested. The committee of three, 
with the supervisor, served as final 
judges of the reports sent in from the 
managers. 

A year ago we decided to do all testing 
in one cafeteria kitchen. This experi- 
mental kitchen unit is located in a fairly 
large busy kitchen, which has its advan- 
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tages since the use of large quantity 
recipes and large quantity food equip- 
ment is under the direction of the 
manager. The manager of this control 
cafeteria was placed in charge of the 
testing. In addition, she was assigned 
an assistant dietitian who works full 
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time on the testing. A dietitian from 
the central office staff does cost account- 
ing and much clerical work connected 
with testing. 

The completed standard recipes in- 
clude ingredients, method and yield. 


Old favorites are checked and newer 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 
Report on Recipe 
Recipe 


Please make your information complete and detailed, in order that accurate records may be 
tabulated: 


. What actual count by cashier’s check do you get on this recipe? 
No. of orderssold.... date weather conditions 


. How do you account for its popularity or non-popularity? 


. What suggestions do you have for improving this recipe, in order to increase its sale (e.g. ingre- 
dients, methods, garnishing, etc.)? 


. Do you believe this recipe should be made permanent in the Cleveland Lunchroom file? 


Report on 14¢ Budget Specials 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Number of special 
Number of cash sales 
Number of indigent sales 
Number of a la carte orders of main dish 
Note weather condition 
Note any building program changes 
Do you think this special should be in- 
cluded in our permament file? 


(Vv yes) 


Remarks: 


Lunchroom Manager 
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dishes substituted or added. By thor- 
ough testing we control cost and quality 
of the food. The amounts of ingredients 
are recorded by exact weight as well as 
by measure. The size of portions is 
stated in ounces or standard scoops. 
Count is kept of the servings bought 
over the counter. The yield is actual, 
not theoretical. 

The tested recipes are next sent to the 
central office where the cost is figured 
and the selling price set; or the recipe 
may be returned to the testing kitchen 
for further checking. If the cost and 
palatability are considered satisfactory, 
the recipe is released for use in the in- 
dividual schools. Very frequently, the 
supervisor is at the control cafeteria 
when testing is being done or when 
results are ready for comparison. 

Next comes the managers’ share in 
this testing program. Each manager 
is required to test each recipe in actual 


use and to send in a report, using a 
standard form or questionnaire for her 


remarks. After reports are pooled, the 
helpful suggestions are followed up, 
and satisfactory recipes and suggestions 
are added to our permanent file. The 
forms used for recording the practical 
results with recipes and “budget spe- 
cials” are included in this paper. 

To insure that we receive the quality 
for which we pay, samples of products 
on which bids are submitted, also sam- 
ples of merchandise delivered to the 
schools, are tested. This serves as a 
means of formulating specifications for 
merchandise. The testing kitchen aids 
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in making effective a program of cost 
accounting and complete financial con- 
trol. 

The centralized planning of tray 
specials and budget specials is another 
activity of the testing kitchen. Stand- 
ardized tray specials have been offered 
in our system many years. Recently 
we included 10-cent, 12-cent and 17-cent 
specials. Heretofore from our list of 
specials each manager could choose the 
day when she would serve one. A new 
feature this fall, beginning November 1, 
is the serving of the same budget special 
throughout the city on a given day. 
New budget specials, as well, are now 
being planned. 

Different small committees of mana- 
gers meet each week to plan these 
specials. This is a departmental proj- 
ect. Every manager and employee has 
an important part in it. Many times 
our cooks contribute excellent recipes 
and methods. *Thus the best is pooled 
for the entire city. The experimental 
kitchen tries these specials the month 
previous to the time they are to be used 
city-wide. Only those that prove popu- 
lar with students are released. In the 
experimental cafeteria, sales of tray 
specials have increased fourfold at 
times, and the sale of “hot dogs” and 
“wimpys” has declined. 

This centralized system will mean 
purchasing to better advantage. Its 
best feature is that it will aid the lunch- 
room to function more effectively in the 
health program of the school. 





MERCHANDISING GOOD FOOD AT REASONABLE PRICES' 


ROSA SPEARMAN 
Board of Education, Dallas Public Schools, Dallas, Texas 


HE subject of merchandising quality 

food at low cost is always pertinent. 
Since the environment affects the 
method of procedure, I shall give you an 
account of my own personal experiences 
in a definite system. These may serve 
as illustrations of certain general funda- 
mental principles recognized at this 
meeting, and I hope may be of service 
to those of you whose problems may 
tally in some degree with mine. 

We know that all trained providers 
and dispensers of food have the common 
aim of preserving and nourishing the 
human race. Though we may in mo- 
ments of weariness and discouragement 
doubt the wisdom of such an aim and 
decide it might be better to turn the 
universe over to the insects, which we 
have been told would, if let alone, 
quickly assume control, we usually 
believe that ours is a very necessary and 
noble calling. 

The responsibilities of our work vary 
with location, geography, climate and 
local conditions, all of which make for 
varied experiences. I shall relate briefly 
some of our local conditions and prob- 
lems and show how we meet these in an 
effort to follow those aims which all 
dietitians are ambitious to have recog- 
nized and maintained. 

In Dallas, Texas, we have a central- 
ized system controlling fifty-five cafe- 
terias, including senior and junior high, 
and elementary schools. According to 

1 Read before the Morning Session, Annual 


Meeting of the Food Service Directors, Boston, 
November 6, 1937. 


southern custom, we segregate the white 
and Negro races. We also have a large 
Mexican population grouped in certain 
portions of the city. At Board of Edu- 
cation headquarters we have a purchas- 
ing, a maintenance and an accounting 
department with which the lunchroom 
division cooperates in their respective 
duties. The Board of Education gives 
the space in the building, roughs in the 
first plumbing connections, and fur- 
nishes light and water. The lunchroom 
department bears all other expenses, in- 
cluding one-half the expense of the 
purchasing and the accounting depart- 
ment, all new equipment, all repairs and 
replacement of existing equipment, food, 
salaries, fuel and power, depreciation, 
and other miscellaneous items. 

Very early in the spring, we begin 
making our budget plans and estimating 
our needs for the coming year. These 
are well formulated by April or May, 
and the activity begins. 

In making food purchases, the most 
satisfactory way we have found is to 
compile a form giving our requirements 
detailed as rigidly as possible in order 
to exclude many commodities a bidder 
might like to present. In the case of 
canned goods, we work out a sheet listing 
certain items. Quantity with regard to 
cases, article and description, size, and 
pack, we fill in ourselves. Weight, as 
stated on label, brand, average per can 
of solids and liquids, and price per 
dozen, the bidder fills in. If prices in- 
dicate that we might buy a better brand, 
we give an alternative. A certain date 
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is set for the receipt of samples. After 
the assembling and checking, the open- 
ing, weighing, measuring, tasting, and, 
incidentally, the siege of indigestion, 
begin. A can of the pack selected is set 
aside to test against the new pack re- 
ceived in the fall. During the year we 
closely check food items against the 
approved list of brands chosen. 

Located where we are, we have both 
advantages and disadvantages as to 
market. You may think it strange, but 
in our locality, meat is a problem, be- 
cause the larger packing plants with a 
national distribution are not allowed to 
sell directly to the schools. In order to 
get the required government inspected 
meat, we are limited as to competitive 
bidding. The elementary schools of 
our system are widely scattered and the 
quantity needed in many is very small, 
thus a premium is placed on price and 
delivery cost of the whole. After con- 
sulting with the large and the small 
packing houses, we discovered that it 
was better to decide upon the use of 
standard cuts as far as possible and 
make special arrangements when more 
unusual cuts were needed. This plan 
helped the small packer to work in a 
better quality of meat for our needs. 

Dallas is in the center of a great 
poultry district. The mild climate 
makes the year-round supply of eggs 
larger, thereby keeping prices relatively 
low. Turkeys and chickens are also 
plentiful over long seasons, but the out 
of state demand for our turkeys, in par- 
ticular, unduly stimulates the price of 
these fowls until after Christmas, when 
the surplus drops within our purchasing 
range. This is a disadvantage, too, 
because our turkeys, which make deli- 
cious fryers when young, have grown up 
by the time we are able to buy. 
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Though we do not have access to the 
variety of fish available on the East 
Coast, it takes only a few hours for our 
Gulf Coast products to reach our school 
kitchens. Oysters and shrimp are abun- 
dant in season and other seasonal fish 
we occasionally procure, but we are 
limited by the market difficulties and 
the consequent high prices. 

We are particularly fortunate with 
regard to milk, vegetables and fruits. 
We buy milk in the open market. We 
feel we get a square deal, but are careful 
to inspect all plants from which we buy, 
and to eliminate those that do not 
handle milk in a sanitary and up-to-date 
fashion. The same general“ scheme is 
followed on other items. 

In the case of ice-cream, we obtained 
more satisfactory results by setting up 
detailed requirements, giving minimum 
and maximum of ingredients. It is 
necessary to have this product tested 
at periodic times to safeguard our agree- 
ment. In our locality long term con- 
tracts on canned goods, bread, meat and 
ice-cream have been found more satis- 
factory. 

We are most appreciative of our 
vegetable and fruit markets. Our local 
spring and fall gardens are supplemented 
by those of the Rio Grande Valley from 
which comes a rather constant and 
bountiful supply of both fruit and vege- 
tables. When I left for this meeting, 
the warm Texas sun shone from the 
famous Texas-blue sky upon gardens 
of richly colored mustard and turnip 
greens, collards, and fall lettuce. The 
pumpkins were sunning their rotundities 
in the fields or were being piled into the 
stalls and stores where they made festive 
Thanksgiving reminders. All the year 
we may obtain fresh carrots, beans, 
potatoes, cabbage, and so on, from the 
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nearby Valley or readily accessible 
regions. 

Though we are not lucky enough to 
enjoy the famous beans of Boston, we 
are rich in frijoles and pintos, always 
cheap and nourishing and indispensable 
in the Mexican section where they re- 
main in demand in spite of repetition. 
The homely black-eyed pea we do not 
scorn. When combined with the corn- 
bread all southern children like, the 
peas do not go begging. The Bermuda 
onion, as much at home in Texas as in 
the land of its nativity, furnishes flavor 
to other dishes or is enjoyed unaccom- 
panied by combinations. Our native 
rice and grits are dependable at all 
seasons, too. 

For several months the Valley grape- 
fruit and oranges pour into our markets. 
Unfortunately for you, our best oranges 
are not suited to shipping. I can say 
without bias, and unreservedly, not 
being a native of Texas—that until you 
have eaten a Texas orange you have 
never tasted a real orange. Our grape- 
fruit is shipped all over the country, 
and you probably know of its delicious 
quality. Dallas fruit stalls now are 
brightly yellow and orange with these, 
banked by Arkansas apples in harmoni- 
ous reds. Bananas are always with us. 

Carefully tested standardized recipes 
are furnished our lunchroom managers 
in order to gain greater uniformity in all 
schools. Portions have been estimated 
to fit the costs and needs in our locality. 
New products or packs or other special 
commodities are tested in one of our 
larger high schools before being adopted 
for use in all schools. 

Our recipes, you might feel, are rather 
generous in the use of condiments. The 
Mexican race has taught us to like its 
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hot pepper and garlic, and the peculiar 
flavors of the chili and the hot tamali. 
Other recipes smack of the Creole in- 
fluence which has crept in from Louis- 
iana. For some reason we consume a 
greater quantity of sugar than you do— 
probably because the sugar cane and 
the sugar beet grow within our state 
lines. 

Since we feel that proper nutrition is 
dependent upon properly trained per- 
sonnel, the college trained manager is 
rapidly replacing the untrained. Spe- 
cialized study and experience are show- 
ing results in improved standards and 
are also figuring in our cost control 
program. We are convinced that effi- 
cient and intelligent employees help 
to increase our sales as well as enabling 
us to economize on materials. 

The introduction of mechanical de- 
vices for preventing waste and increasing 


volume has given us some interesting 


experiences. Our untrained employees 
are prejudiced at first, but in the end 
are the loudest in their praise. 

I believe that such meetings as these 
are valuable, not because they may 
actually solve our problems, reduce our 
professional worries or present new view- 
points, but because they serve as a sort 
of clearing-house where we may have an 
audience that feels obligated by voca- 
tional loyalty to listen to our particular 
problems and plans. It is a satisfaction 
to state our individual achievements 
and failures. It is comforting to realize 
that others have the same difficulties, 
and may not have met them any more 
satisfactorily than we have. Each 
meeting reassures us as to the impor- 
tance of our work. A sense of kinship 
with others in our own field of work, 
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along with a unity of purpose, gives 
greater impetus to endeavor and a firmer 
conviction that we have chosen wisely 
a career which, after all, is concerned 
with the most vital aspects of life. We 


go back to our tasks more eager than 
ever to believe that we have as much to 
do with Johnnie’s successful report card 
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as his teacher has, and that the victory 
of the football team should really be 
scored as partly ours. Beyond this, 
the developments of the future will 
demonstrate, we hope, the marked bene- 
fits to the child and the race through the 
intelligent management of the school 
lunch. 





EDITORIAL 


THE ScHooL LUNCH 


All preventive work in public health 
emphasizes very properly the need for 
adequate nutrition of children, since 
infants and young children are the 
groups most seriously affected by nutri- 
tional deficiencies. Difficulties beset the 
efforts of public health physicians and 
nutritionists here, for social factors, 
chiefly “ignorance, inertia and _ indi- 
gence”, present a united front turning 
aside and seriously hampering the efforts 
of those working for better health of the 
infant and preschool child. Thus great 
numbers of children enter school bearing 
the stigmas of defective feeding, ill 
trained in good food habits, and ill 
equipped to profit by the educational 
advantages awaiting them. 

“Compulsory education has been gen- 


erally adopted throughout the civilized 


world. It is agreed that large numbers 
of school children are not mentally or 
physically capable of profiting by this 
universally accepted recognition of the 
social obligation to educate the mind of 
every individual. Might it not be well 
to make such children more physically 
and mentally fitted to benefit fully from 
these educational facilities by assuring 
that their nutritional needs are satis- 
fied?’”! 

In contrast to the practical difficulties 
in doing effective and intensive educa- 
tional work in nutrition for the infant 
and preschool child in the home or the 
community, the school lunch presents an 
opportunity as yet not fully recognized. 
It is difficult to arouse the mass of people 
to an awareness of the serious import of 

1 The Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agri- 


culture and Economic Policy. Final Report of 
Mixed Committee, League of Nations, 1937. 
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adequate nutrition for the child. For 
the results of a nutrition program in the 
community cannot be measured “in 
terms of numbers of lives saved, or on a 
beautiful curve of decreasing incidence 
of some specific disease, or in terms 
of numbers of individuals immunized 
against some terrible condition threaten- 
ing the welfare of the community’”’. It 
is only through the education of the 
child, day after day, that a really effective 
means of raising his nutritional status 
is assured. 

“There is no more effective way to 
teach good nutrition as a part of good 
health than through the school cafe- 
terias. In thousands of these, millions 
of children may be reached. Here good 
food, at prices they can afford to pay, 
must be provided for all children who eat 
at school’. The school brings to one 
place each day, for a period of eleven or 
twelve years, many children definitely 
needing good nutritional care*. Giving 
them a good noon meal may not alone 
solve the problem of malnutrition among 
them, even though, contrariwise, it is 
extremely difficult to feed children prop- 
erly without an adequate noon meal. 
The school lunch may be of even greater 
import as a device for developing good 
habits of food selection in later life. 
This double responsibility of providing 
good food, as well as training in good 
food habits, demands that all school 
feeding units be under the management 
of none but the most competent, pro- 
fessionally trained persons available. 


2 Sebrell, W. H.: J. Am. Dietet. A., 13: 305, 
1937. 

3 Editorial: J. Am. Dietet. A., 14: 39, 1938. 

‘Bryan, M. de G.: J. Am. Dietet. A., 13: 
97, 1937. 
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In this connection the final report on 
nutrition of the Mixed Committee of the 
League of Nations states that “Wherever 
meals are provided for children at 
school, we wish to emphasize the impor- 
tance of their being prepared in accord- 
ance with the most recent teachings of 
nutritional science.” 

According to The Nation’s Schools for 
December 1937, there are definite trends 
now discernible that will make the school 
lunch more than ever effective for better 
health of the child. Parents are in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of the 
noon meal as a health factor; the con- 
cessionaire, with both eyes on profits, 
is on his way out; and other organiza- 
tions, both within and outside the school, 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
import of the school lunch as a social, 
educational and health factor for the 
betterment of the nation’s youth. 

This concern over the nutritional 
status of the school child is not new, for 
over 40 years ago Ellen H. Richards 
established in Boston the first kitchen 
for public school feeding in the United 
States. Later, Emma Smedley accom- 
plished much in the public schools of 
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Philadelphia. More recently, through 
the efforts of the Food Service Directors, 
meeting in Massachusetts, and led by 
women such as Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
widespread impetus has been given to 
concerted effort all over the United 
States. 

The two national organizations of 
women professionally trained in the feed- 
ing of large groups, the American Home 
Economics Association and the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, have now 
joined forces in this, a common cause— 
the promoting of school lunch programs 
with the proper nutrition of the child 
and his training in good food habits as 
the primary goal. And boards of educa- 
tion are more than ever aware that the 
health of school children is their responsi- 
bility and that provision for proper 
school feeding is a part of this obligation. 
Thus the growth of the school lunch 
movement, furthered by the intelligent 
cooperation of boards of education offi- 
cials and the services of women fitted by 
nature and training for the job, will be 
reflected in higher levels of physical and 
mental well-being. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


ScHooL LuncH Breap! 


A study was presented at the Novem- 
ber 1937 meeting of the Conference of 
Food Service Directors held in Boston, 
on bread as used in school cafeterias. 
From the answers to questionnaires sent 
to directors in the eastern section of the 


1The formula for this bread appeared in 
The Nation’s Schools, p. 56, December 1937. 
The Baker's Digest for July, 1937 carried an 
article on the production of bread made with 12 
per cent milk solids, indicating the trade’s 
interest. 


country we concluded that: (1) bread is a 
major food purchase in the average 
school cafeteria and the price per pound 
is fairly uniform; (2) five times as much 
white bread as dark is purchased; (3) in 
selection of firms, good appearance of the 
loaf is a first consideration and cost and 
delivery service, second; (4) few direc- 
tors inspected bakeries, obtained analy- 
ses, or knew the formula used; and (5) 
many found the available bread unsatis- 
factory. 

In Hartford, the annual award of a 
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bread contract by the Cafeteria Commit- 
tee of the Board of Education has pre- 
sented serious problems, and we were 
anxious to establish a standard specifica- 
tion. In the summer of 1936, we experi- 
mented with family size bread recipes, 
and obtained interesting results. We 
felt that investigative data on commer- 
cial bread should likewise be available. 
We found that Doris Zumsteg, of the 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City, was purchasing a “school 
lunch bread” and obtained helpful infor- 
mation from her as well as the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the research de- 
partments of many allied bakery trades. 
Bakers in private employ cooperated in 
checking recipes thus obtained. The 
recipe finally chosen had been success- 
fully made twice by three different 
persons. 

The members of the Cafeteria Com- 
mittee, the Superintendent of Schools, 
and the Medical Director became in- 
terested in the experiments and approved 
the specifications which required that 
the bread be made from a definite for- 
mula, and contain twelve per cent milk 
solids, not including fat. Local bakeries 
were asked to study the production of 
bread made with 12 per cent milk solids. 
Their greatest difficulty was the control 
of oven temperature which needs to be 
lower than for the ordinary commercial 
product. During the past year, two 
dealers have received the contract for 
this bread which has proved commer- 
cially profitable because of additional 
business obtained from important local 
institutions. 

The formula for “school lunch bread” 
used in Hartford and West Hartford is 
as follows: 
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Regular analyses of the product indi- 
cates that requirements are met, and 
that the bread is definitely superior to 
the grade previously purchased. We 
suggest that directors study the possi- 
bilities of “school lunch bread” which is 
better adapted to the students’ nutri- 
tional needs and makes a superior bread 
available to the community.—Mary C. 
KELLY, Cafeteria Director, Hartford (Con- 
necticut) Public Schools. 


WHAT THE BUYER SHOULD Know ABoutT 
FLOUR 


The nature and properties of flour de- 
pend primarily upon the characteristics 
of the wheat from which it was milled. 
These characteristics are to some degree 
inherent, but are considerably influenced 
by soil and climatic factors. The wheat 
growing areas of the United States and 
Canada offer a wide diversification of 
types and varieties. When it is also 
realized that certain fundamental flour 
properties can be altered by artificial 
means (mechanical, chemical and bio- 
logical) one readily understands why it 
should be and actually is possible to 
produce a flour suited to any reasonable 
individual requirement. 

In buying flour for large-scale baking 
operations it is a responsibility of the 
purchaser fully to comprehend the spe- 
cific baking requirements for which the 
flour is intended. For bread flours, 
alone, these requirements vary over a 
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wide range of baking conditions. 
Among important bake-shop variables 
are ingredients, severity of mechanical 
treatment, time schedules, and type of 
loaf desired. Individual types of flour 
are, of course, needed for cake, pie, 
and cracker-making, respectively. The 
buyer should know the wheat types, 
localities, and mills that are most advan- 
tageously suited for supplying each type 
of flour needed, and he must also culti- 
vate an ability to specify his require- 
ments in terms that can be interpreted 
by the miller or the flour salesman. 
With these qualifications the purchaser 
need fear no serious difficulty in obtain- 
ing flour having the desired properties, 
with reasonable assurance of uniformity 
among different deliveries from the same 
mill. 

Certain analytical factors, chief among 
which are moisture, protein, ash, dia- 
static power, and even color, can be 
measured and reported by the chemist 
with high quantitative precision. These 
factors (especially protein and ash), ex- 
pressed numerically, are informative to 
baker or technologist. Protein content 
indicates the flour’s potential strength, 
while ash percentage is a fairly reliable, 
although not infallible index to flour 
grade, or degree of refinement. They do 
not, however, pre-determine the baking 
behavior of the flour. 

For specifications of actual baking 
properties it is customary to designate 
flour characteristics in terms of dough 
behavior in the bake-shop. Strength, 
stability, fermentation tolerance, tolerance 
to mechanical treatment, tolerance to oxi- 
dizing (artificial maturing) agents are 
terms now in common use. Not all of 
these terms have strictly standardized 
meanings, although bakers and technolo- 
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gists are now approaching fairly close 
agreement with respect to most of them. 
Strength is the capacity for making a 
large, bold-looking loaf. Stability is re- 
sistance to slackening or stickiness dur- 
ing fermentation. Fermentation toler- 
ance means the width of the fermentation 
time range over which good bread can 
be produced, and is chiefly a function of 
the diastatic or “gassing” power of the 
flour. Tolerance to mechanical treatment 
—largely a varietal characteristic—de- 
notes comparative resistance or response 
to the operations of mixing, molding, etc. 
Tolerance to oxidizing agents means the 
response or tolerance to certain chemical 
“maturing agents” used by the miller 
(in bleaching) and by the baker (in 
“yeast foods”). This is a highly impor- 
tant property, and the varying responses 
shown by different flours demand careful 
control in the use of such agents if uni- 
formity of baking behavior is to be 
maintained. 

It is most advisable that the buyer 
familiarize himself with the foregoing 
terms and their respective meanings, and 
that he cultivate the ability to use them 
intelligently in discussing and specifying 
his own requirements. To be sure, 
terms denoting the different flour grades 
(patent, straight, clear, stuffed straight, 
etc.), and the implications involved in 
these terms, should also be well known 
to the flour buyer. 

Flour is a perishable product. It 
should not be stored for long periods 
unless under cool, dry conditions. High 
grade (patent) flour keeps better than 
low grade flour, whole wheat flour having 
the poorest keeping quality of all. 

The purchase of ‘“‘cheap” flour involves 
the same risks and hazards that are 
encountered in purchasing any other 
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“cheap” article or product, and the 
safest practice is to deal exclusively with 
mills having warranted reputations for 
responsibility and integrity—M. J. 
BuisH, Chemist, Department of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, College of Agriculture, 
The University of Nebraska. 


STANDARDIZED SERVICE PORTIONS FOR 
ScHoot LuncHRooms! 


When a school lunchroom opens, the 
food is often good and the portions gen- 
erous for the first few days or weeks, after 
which the food gradually lowers in qual- 
ity and the portions are apt to become 
smaller. Many believe that this is due 
to inferior quality of raw food purchased, 
or toa change in cooks. The real reason 
is that uniformly good food can only be 
produced day after day with standard- 
ized methods. 

Standardized food means uniform 
quality, serving, and costs. The first 
step in securing a uniform quality is to 
have a well defined recipe for each dish. 
This, in turn, must be tested by the 
lunchroom manager or dietitian before 
it is given to the cook. You will then 
know that if the completed dish is not 
up to standard, the recipe has not been 
followed. All measurements must be 
level to insure uniformity, for ideas as 
to what constitutes a heaping teaspoon 
may vary decidedly. 

Definite proportions for materials put 
together under specified conditions by a 
standardized method produces a stand- 
ard product. A given amount of butter, 
sugar, flour, baking powder, eggs, milk 
and flavoring, that once made a good 
cake, will always make one if mixed 


1 Presented before the Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the Food Service Directors, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, November 5, 1937. 
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according to directions and subjected to 
the same temperature for the same 
length of time. 

Most of our grandmothers guessed at 
measurements, and when there was a 
failure, it was just “bad luck.” The 
standardized recipe removes the element 
of uncertainty in cookery. To insure 
uniform servings always indicate the 
number of servings on each recipe card 
and see that these servings are obtained. 

The place for the manager or dietitian 
is in the kitchen at least part of the time 
when the meal is in the process of prepa- 
ration or being served to the students. 

Ladles of different sizes should be part 
of all kitchen equipment for school lunch- 
rooms. The sizes should be varied and 
suited to the serving, whether of rarebit, 
creamed eggs, soups, gravies or sauces. 
Ice-cream scoops or dishers can be pur- 
chased in various sizes and used for the 
more solid foods such as meat patties, 
fish cakes, mashed potatoes, diced car- 
rots, beets or peas, or for any vegetable 
small enough to be taken up in a scoop 
without crushing or breaking. If scoops 
are used for vegetables to be served on a 
plate, they should have holes bored in 
them to allow the liquid to drain off as 
each order is served. Vegetables must 
be covered with liquid on the steam 
table or they will become dry and dis- 
colored. 

Scoops represent volume measure and 
the number on the inside of the scoop 
represents the number of level filled 
scoops per quart. For example, a #10 
scoop permits ten servings or scoops to 
the quart. One must decide on the use 
of weight or volume measures for all 
standardized portions on the daily menu. 

The service of meats on low cost 
menus may be standardized by using the 
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slicing machine. The carving of meat 
and the use of serving spoons are two of 
the most variable factors in the service 
of food. Workers are apt to be blithely 
generous in serving and unless under 
strict supervision the manager or dieti- 
tian will not be able to control her yield 
of servings. 

Casseroles are another means of stand- 
ardizing the size of the portion such as 
meat pies, scalloped dishes, and fruit 
pies. This method not only regulates 
the size of the portions but also increases 
the attractiveness. One casserole dish 
on the menu will quicken the service 
decidedly. Individual molds for salads, 
gelatin desserts, puddings, and baked 
custards are another means for stand- 
ardizing the size of the portion. 

Accurate utensils, including scoops 
and ladles, eliminate work, avoid waste, 
save time, increase the attractiveness of 
the service and result in satisfied cus- 
tomers.—MARGARET E. BRENNAN, John 
Adams High School, Ozone Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


PURCHASING OF BREAD, MACARONI AND 
SPAGHETTI FOR SCHOOL 
LuncHrooms! 


Bread. Twenty-five per cent of the 
school systems surveyed were found to 
use only white bread. Of the other 
school systems the proportions used 
varied from one loaf of white to 6 of dark 
_breads, to as much as 10 loaves of white 
bread and one of dark. On the average, 
for every 5 loaves of white bread only one 
loaf of dark was used. 

The price paid for commercial bread 
ranged from .06 to .085 per lb. or an 
average of 7 cents. “School lunch 


1 Presented at Conference of Food Service 
Directors, Boston, November 5, 1937. 
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bread” prices ranged from .06} to .07 
per lb. Rolls weighing 16 ozs. to the 
dozen ranged in price from 12 to 16 cents 
per dozen. 

In general, 2 lb. loaves were used by 
90 per cent of the city school systems 
replying. The number of slices for each 
pound of bread ranged from 15 to 32 with 
an average of 22. 

The comments received from school 
lunch system directors are of interest. 
It appeared to be difficult to get a uni- 
form bread throughout the year. Sam- 
ples received for testing were not fol- 
lowed up a few weeks later with an 
equally good product. Local bakers 
were often willing to improve their 
product following the suggestions of the 
lunchroom manager. While it was gen- 
erally agreed that the formula for school 
lunch bread resulted in the most desir- 
able product, in some instances there was 
difficulty in obtaining this at a suitable 
price. It was noted that all bakeries in 
question were under the control of mu- 
nicipal boards of health. Only in one 
or two instances did the lunchroom 
director or an official of the board of 
education pay regular visits of inspection 
to bakeries. 

Most bread purchases were made 
through the lunchroom director’s office. 
Basis of purchase was by competitive bid 
in the larger school and by personal selec- 
tion in smaller ones. The lunchroom 
director usually writes the specifications 
and awards the contract. 

In summary, it appears that “the 
quality requirements with regard to 
bread are too often based merely on good 
appearance.” Specifications which omit 
a statement of ingredients and call for 
no analysis of the product are unwise. 
In one city where specifications failed to 
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state required ingredients an analysis 
showed that the bread purchased had a 
milk content of less than one per cent. 

The formula specifications for school 
lunch bread as used in the New York 
City schools states that: White flour used 
must be at least a standard patent grade 
of which the entire white flour constitu- 
ents shall contain not less than 11 per 
cent protein nor more than 133 per cent 
moisture and not more than .45 per cent 
ash; sugar shall be 5 per cent by weight 
based upon the flour constituent; short- 
ening, 3 per cent by weight based upon 
flour constituent. A minimum of 35 
minutes baking time is required and the 
baked loaf shall be of uniform texture 
equal to that of the best grade of bread 
commonly for sale at first class grocery 
stores. It shall be free from all “foreign 
substance.” 

The loaves are to be thoroughly cooled 
to room temperature before slicing and 
wrapping; in other words, at least 3 
hours after baking. The bread must 
contain not more than 36 4 per cent 
moisture 12 hours after baking. White 
bread must contain at least 11 per cent 
protein on a dry basis. A formula for 
whole wheat bread submitted by one 
school follows: 50 per cent pure whole- 
wheat flour, 50 per cent short patent 
flour, 5 per cent sugar by weight of flour 
content, 2 $ per cent vegetable short- 
ening, 20 per cent condensed milk, and 
baking time, 42 minutes. 

It was found that the cost of labora- 
tory analyses for bread was usually $20 
for milk bread, $12 for non-milk. Some 
contracts are so written as to specify 
that the analysis be done at the baker’s 
expense. 

A laboratory analysis of “school lunch 
bread” follows: “The average composi- 
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tion of the bread in the fresh condition 
as received is: moisture, 35.5 per cent; 
ash, 2.15 per cent; protein, 10.5 per cent; 
fat, 2.5 per cent; and skim milk solids, 
9.9 per cent. The analyses show (1) 
that the bread furnished is of standard 
quality so far as nutrient solids are con- 
cerned. The standard for bread is not 
less than 62 per cent of solids, (that is, 
not more than 38 per cent moisture one 
hour after baking), and these breads 
average 64.5 per cent solids and the 
range in the several samples is within 
narrow limits; (2) the product supplied 
is reasonably uniform in character as 
shown by the figures for the various 
nutrient groups; (3) the skim milk solids 
present appear to be not less than indi- 
cated by the formula and quite uniform 
in the several samples.” 

Macaroni and Spaghetti. It was noted 
that in systems where macaroni pur- 
chases are large the bread order is usu- 
ally small, indicating perhaps a smaller 
sandwich sale and a higher hot dish sale. 
The prices ranged from .045 to .095 per 
Ib. with an average of .085. This is a 
price range of over 100 per cent for a 
specified Seminola grade. A few schools 
made practical cooking tests of various 
samples, judged the results and bought 
the most satisfactory brand. No labo- 
ratory analyses were made of these 
products. 


A Cost AccouNTING SYSTEM 


In commercial food production one 
must know the cost of operation and 
have a workable system of food control 
at all times. Should not a dietary de- 
partment be operated on the same busi- 
ness principles as a commercial or- 
ganization? 

A daily food cost accounting system 
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established within the dietary depart- 
ment enables the administrative dietitian 
intelligently to control her budget. 
There is no uncertainty then as to the 
amount of money spent, or need for con- 
cern when the month old data is received 
from the main office. Furthermore, a 
uniform standard of meals may be main- 
tained throughout the year. 

The dietary department of the City 
Hospital of Cleveland has established 
such a system which has proved its value. 
The system operates in this fashion: 
first, a fixed figure is set for the cost per 
meal of raw food; second, the cost of all 
future planned menus is estimated; 
third, the exact amount and cost of raw 
food used daily is estimated. 

In order to arrive at this raw food cost 
figure per meal, which is the control 
figure to be used throughout the year, 
the budget sheet for the current year is 
used. The raw food cost per meal must 
be a really workable control, and there- 
fore should be based on authentic costs. 
For example, the expense sheet for the 
year may be similar to this: 

Total 


Cost per meal 
Number of Meals Served 


Cost per meal 
$25,016.55 


23 ,655.46 
10,977 .28 


14,616.97 
2,413.60 
6,624.67 
2,274.80 
5,186.22 

66 ,069.00 
1,408.26 


Tea, coffee, sugar. 
Canned goods.... 
Other provisions. . 
Baked goods..... 
Total raw food... 

3. Supplies 

4. Maintenance of 
equipment 

5. Total meal cost..... 


83.25 
$92 ,577 .06 
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This report gives a clear and concise 
picture of the total raw food cost per 
meal, and acts as the foundation or con- 
trol upon which is built the future raw 
food cost per meal. Several factors are 
taken into consideration to aid in formu- 
lating the proposed control figure such 
as: the proposed menu changes; the 
anticipated increase or decrease in raw 
food cost; and the estimated number 
of meals to be served. 

For example, you may anticipate a 
10 per cent increase in meals to be served, 
a 5 per cent decrease in the price of meat, 
or perhaps a 5 per cent increase in the 
amount of fruit to be served (due to 
change in menu). These increases or 
decreases are made on the current ex- 
pense sheets, and a total figure com- 
puted. This total figure is your esti- 
mated budget figure. By dividing the 
estimated raw food cost by the antici- 
pated number of meals to be served, you 
have your raw food cost per meal, or the 
control figure. 

The next step is to maintain that raw 
food cost per meal, as estimated. In 
order to accomplish this, all planned 
menus are priced. This is only an esti- 
mated figure, but it does act as a guide. 
Should the estimated figure not meet 
with the control figure, an adjustment is 
made in the menu before the menu is 
used. 

For the true raw food cost, each item 
of raw food used is estimated, a summary 
made, and a raw food cost per meal 
tabulated. These costs are then accrued 
from day to day so the average as well 
as the daily raw food cost is known. 
Furthermore, since each raw food item 
has a monthly cash account figure, by 
keeping an accrued figure from day to 
day in each account, one can very easily 
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check any tendency to over-spend in 
any one account. 

The dietary department has four de- 
partments for which a separate account 
is kept. All items, with the exception 
of baked goods, are charged to the vari- 
ous departments in the unit. The baked 
goods are charged according to unit 
serving, since all raw food charged to the 
bake-shop is received in the main kitchen 
account. 

With this information at hand, the 
raw food cost may be very easily ana- 
lyzed, and any wastes quickly checked. 
Standard servings are set up and must 
be checked constantly—one meat carver 
may prove to be a decided liability to the 
department if the number of pounds of 
meat used increases with no equivalent 
increase in the number of meals served.— 
ELIZABETH PERRY, Chief Dietitian, City 
Hospital, Cleveland. 


Tue Best Buy For THE MONEY 


At the Food Service Directors’ Con- 
ference in Boston November 1937 the 
following combination lunches for school 
lunchrooms were selected as the best 
examples from 123 submitted. 


Special No. 1, price 14 cents. Hot pot 
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roast sandwich: two 2 oz. slices bread; 
1 slice of beef, cut with #6 U. S. slicer; 
mashed potatoes, * 16 scoop; green pep- 
per and cabbage relish, #16 scoop; 
and gravy, ¥16scoop. Jonathan apple, 
#175 size. Grade B milk, 8 oz. bottle. 

Special No. 2, price 14 cents. 
Creamed chipped beef, $ cup; toast, 1 
slice; jellied vegetable salad, 1 mold; 
pineapple, cherries and rice pudding, 
# 12 scoop; milk, $ pint. 

Special No. 3, price 15 cents. Vege- 
table plate: stuffed potato, 4 oz.; egg and 
radish salad, # 12 scoop; buttered beets, 
#12 scoop; raisin bread, 1? oz.; butter 
1 oz.; apple dumpling, 3 Ib.; lemon sauce, 
4 oz.; beverage, 8 oz. glass. 

Special No. 4, price 15 cents. Fillet 
of haddock, 4 oz.; mashed potatoes, # 12 
scoop; cole slaw, } cup; buttered whole 
wheat bread, 1 slice; milk, } pint; pine- 
apple, 1 slice from a * 10 can containing 
50 slices. 

Special No. 5, price 15 cents. Tomato 
rarebit, 4 cup; toast, 1 slice; tossed 
vegetable salad, #8 scoop. Jello, } cup. 
Glass of milk, milk shake or cocoa.— 
MARGARET E. BRENNAN, John Adams 
High School, Ozone Park, Long Island, 
a3 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Nutrition: Final Report of the Mixed Committee 
of the League of Nations on The Relation of 
Nutrition toHealth, Agriculture and Econom- 
ic Policy. Price $2.00 on application to the 
Columbia University Press, International 
Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Points of interest in Parts I and II are the fol- 
lowing chapters: that briefly accounting the 
progress in nutrition and public health during 
the past century; that detailing the principles 
of correct nutrition in which foods are grouped 
as highly protective (milk, cheese, eggs, liver, 
green vegetables and salads, raw fruit and juices, 
butter and cod liver oil), less protective (yeast, 
muscle meat, root vegetables) and non-protec- 
tive (legumes, cereals, nuts and so on); and that 
stating the dietary standards adopted in the 
London Report. 

Part III covers the recent trends in food 
habits and their effect upon consumption of 
foods. Clearly as a result of nutrition and 
health teaching, along with greater availability, 
consumption of certain foods has increased 
amazingly, particularly in the United States. 
Lettuce, for example, amounted to 13,788 car- 
lot shipments in 1920; in 1935 this had increased 
to 23,318. Figures are likewise striking with 
regard to the consumption of citrus fruits, as 
well as other fresh fruits, and the increase in 
consumption of the former has not been at the 
expense of the latter. 

Altogether, the superiority of the post-war 
diet is apparent, especially with regard to dairy 
products, eggs, vegetables (other than potatoes) 
and fruit. The chapter concludes with an 
interesting sidelight on the per capita consump- 
tion of distilled spirits since 1900. Here the 
post-war figures are much lower than the pre- 
war. The authors indicate that the decline in 
the consumption of spirits has played an appre- 
ciably important part in the movement toward 
better nutrition. 

Other chapters are: Agriculture and Nutri- 
tion; Food Prices and Consumption; Factors 
Influencing Food Prices; The Relation of Income 
to Nutrition; The Relation of Education to 
Nutrition; Evidence of Malnutrition in Certain 
Countries. 


The Little Things in Life. By Barnett Sure, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937, pp. 340. Price $2.50. 


This aptly titled book by the professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry at the University of Arkansas, 
interestingly combines a discussion of the vita- 
mins, the mineral elements and the ductless 
glands. 

The first chapter briefly outlines the history 
and explains the forms of deficiency diseases. 
The vitamins are then introduced, along with 
their relation to dental disorders, colds and infec- 
tions (including measles and tuberculosis), infant 
nutrition, nursing and pregnancy, and malnutri- 
tion. The chapter on vitamins in “various ail- 
ments” runs into difficult ground, particularly 
concerning cancer. Included here is a discussion 
of gastric and peptic ulcers, celiac disease, sprue, 
epilepsy and pellagra, diseases of the nervous 
system and heart, infantile paralysis, and arthri- 
tis. In view of the highly controversial status 
of certain theories presented in this chapter, 
their discussion does not seem pertinent in a 
book designed for the lay reader. 

Concluding chapters are on the vitamin con- 
tent of foodstuffs; minerals, anemia, and goiter; 
foods, hay fever, and asthma; ferments and 
indigestion; the ductless glands; and ending 
appropriately with “the little things are the big 
things of life.” That on the ductless glands 
makes interesting reading which would have 
been more factual, but less interesting, by the 
omission of the quotation “they control human 
nature and whoever controls them, [the internal 
secretions] controls human nature.’ Specifi- 
cally the author presents the many accepted uses 
of insulin; the function of the thyroid gland 
and its disorders; the parathyroid, its function 
and relation to calcium and vitamin D; the 
adrenal; the pituitary and its hormones; the 
sex hormones; the thymus and pineal glands; 
and the hormones regulating digestion. Alto- 
gether the author has presented a fascinating, 
thought provoking subject, conscientiously and 
clearly. In his final chapter, he returns to moot 
points discussed earlier, z.e. ‘that cancer is a 
disease of white-bread-eating people’’; that the 
hormones “exercise supreme command over per- 
sonality”; and that ‘“‘quick thinking means good 
thyroid’. In other words, the problem of can- 
cer has not been solved and while it may be 
possible, it is rather improbable that the potent 
pill can entirely substitute for the police force. 


Modern Ways With Babies. 
Hurlock, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


By Elizabeth B. 
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cott Company, 1937, pp. 347. Price $2.50. 

This is one of the few books on the physical 
and mental development of the baby that can 
be wholeheartedly recommended to the lay 
reader. Written by a psychologist who is also a 
mother, the style is interesting, non-technical, 
and should be readily understood by the average 
reader. The discussion covers the first three 
years and is designed to bridge the gap between 
the scientific investigator and the parent. 

Subjects covered are scientific parenthood; 
physical growth; learning to sleep and eat; 
muscle control; learning to walk and talk; 
habits, desirable and undesirable; babyhood 
emotions; becoming socialized; babyhood play; 
intellectual growth; what clothes mean to a 
baby; the baby’s domain; discipline; babyhood 
mysteries; and personality. 

Another helpful feature is a list of suggested 
reading for parents, most of which the reader 
should have little need for if she absorbs Dr. 
Hurlock’s book. 


Man, Bread and Destiny. By C. C. Furnas and 
S. M. Furnas. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1937, pp. 364. Price 
$3.00. 

In their introductory chapter, the authors, 
one a Yale professor of chemical engineering, 
the other a former instructor in nutrition of the 
University of Minnesota, start with the non- 
debatable premise “a man must eat,’”’ and show 
how this need has motivated weird practices, to 
say nothing of wars. History appears to have 
been wrapped around the alimentary canal. 
The potato and the turnip made Britain a world 
power; and Napoleon, overcome by a shoulder 
of stuffed mutton, lost the battle of Leipzig. 

Our primitive ancestors, it appears, were the 
scavengers or clean-up men of the plain and 
forest, in contrast to the clean-living and vege- 
tarian habits of the anthropoids. Yet the 
anthropoids ceased evolving and “have never 
amounted to much.’”? Whereas the house of 
homo sapiens progressed, Horatio Alger fashion, 
from clean-up man to the ample-brained and 
aggressive Cro-Magnon, chiefly, we are led to 
believe, because man was not too particular as 
to what he ate. He could extend his wandering 
range as far as he liked, sure of a meal wherever 
he went. “Because of his omnivorousness he 
was on his way up.” 

This reviewer has read innumerable “early 
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ramblings in nutrition” but none have been as 
pungent as these. Even the chapter on energy 
takes on a pristine freshness, brightened by such 
lines as “Lumberjacks of the old school had 
daily food requirements of 6000 calories or over, 
though they didn’t know it.” 

Chapters on “quantity” and “the big three” 
continue the nice blend of facts and fun. 
Grandma should read this: ‘In primitive days 
before there was all this foolishness of nutrition, 
how did the babies survive? They didn’t. 
Most of them died.”” The chapter on minerals 
slightly subdues the Furnases, as well it might, 
until almost the end when they bob up with the 
hill-billy’s thesis: “pigs can be sold for hard 
cash but the wife and the kids can eat the same 
truck grandpappy did; that’s good enough for 
them.” 

Chapters on the vitamins; decaying teeth 
through the ages; diet and mentality; stamina; 
gullible’s travels; on dining well; going through 
the mill; germs versus eating; what cooks forget; 
cook-book review; this eating world; filling the 
pantry; and helping Nature, finally bring us to 
our quarry, the adequate diet. Over twenty 
pages of references and a complete index con- 
clude this swift-flowing narrative of man and 
his food. The book offers a wealth of scientific 
and historical knowledge, phrased in vigorous, 
glowing English. It should be required reading 
for every dietitian. 


A Primer for Diabetic Patients. By Russell M. 
Wilder, M.D., Ph.D., F.A.C.P. Sixth Ed. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1937, pp. 191. Price $1.75. 

Recent progress in the treatment of diabetes 
has necessitated the rewriting of this excellent 
little book. According to Dr. Wilder, almost 
every diabetic who needs insulin at all is now 
receiving protamine zinc insulin at the Mayo 
Clinic. According to his preface he believes 
that this new form of insulin has many advan- 
tages. In addition to its prolonged action, 
reactions from overdoses usually are less severe 
and more easily prevented and the more con- 
tinuous insulin activity “promises greater pro- 
tection against diabetic acidosis, arteriosclerosis, 
retinitis, and neuritis.” 

Dr. Wilder calls attention to the continued 
diversity of opinion on the subject of diabetic 
diets. He believes that on the whole a reason- 
able restriction of carbohydrate makes for easier 
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control. He does not believe that restriction of 
fat is beneficial. For these reasons the average 
diets described in his book are planned to contain 
not more than 167 gm. of carbohydrate with 
enough protein and fat to provide fully for the 
needs of the individual. The new section on the 
administration of insulin and protamine zinc 
insulin is concisely and clearly presented. 

The author acknowledges the assistance of 
Mary A. Foley, assistant professor of medicine 
(dietetics) in The Mayo Foundation and that of 
Sister Mary Victor, dietitian-in-chief of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and Drs. Haines, Kepler and 
Rynearson of the Mayo Clinic. The royalty 
rights of the book, representing a distillate of 
the experience of the author and his assistants, 
has been deeded to the trustees of the clinic, so 
that any funds received will be used for the bene- 
fit of diabetics. 


Taber’s Digest of Medical Terms. By Clarence 
Wilbur Taber. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Company, 1937, pp. 586. Price $3.00. 

This is designed to be an improvement over 
the usual medical dictionary since the majority 
of the terms included carry a brief explanation 
of treatment, details of procedure, and so on. 
The vocabulary used represents that most fre- 
quently needed by those for whom the book is 
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intended. It embraces the major branches of 
medical science, each of which was under the 
supervision of specialists in the field. 

The unique plan of this book is to be com- 
mended, and its author for the tremendous 
amount of labor entailed in its preparation. 
It is hoped that in future editions certain points 
concerned with food and nutrition will be 
brought quite up-to-date. 

The appendix includes a glossary of Latin 
medical words; English, Latin and Greek equiva- 
lents; and other sections concerning surgery, 
neurology and anatomy. The book is attrac- 
tively bound in flexible covers and includes a 
thumb index. 


Trailer Ahoy! By Charles Edgar Nash. Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: Intelligencer Printing 
Company, 1937, pp. 261. 

This book answers all the questions about 
trailers and trailer life, makes suggestions as to 
types of trailers, supplies and equipment, tells 
where to go, what to see and when to see it. 
Included are state regulations for trailers, data 
on camp grounds, opening and closing dates of 
national parks and facilities for trailer travelers 
all over the United States. The book is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases and 
Nutrition 


Vol. 4, December 1937 


The influence of the extrinsic innervation on the human 
gastric motor mechanism. L. E. Barron.—p. 631. 
The effect of osmotic changes in the small intestines upon 
the gastric emptying in man. J. Gershon-Cohen and 
H. Shay.—p. 637. 

*A theory on the formation of peptic ulcer. 
p. 643. 

*The interdependence of gastric secretion and the CO: 
content of the blood and its significance in the alkali 
treatment of peptic ulcer. E. D. Kiefer.—p. 667. 


H. Necheles.— 


Peptic Utcer Formation. Stimulation of 
parasympathetic nerves liberates acetylcholine 
which dilates peripheral blood vessels of 
stomach. Many facts support the assumption 
that persons with peptic ulcer really produce 
more acetylcholine in their stomachs than nor- 
mal persons. This substance produces powerful 
contractions of stomach and intestine. 


Gastric SECRETION. A study of blood electro- 
lytes shows that alkalosis occurs most readily 
in cases with active ulcers and high gastric 
secretion; 7.e. secretion and neutralization of 
excessive quantities of hydrochloric acid is as 
much a factor in raising the CO, as is renal 
impairment. Under clinical conditions, there 
is a direct relationship between activity of 
gastric secretion and degree of change in plasma 
CO; produced by alkalitherapy. On the other 
hand, there is little evidence that shifts in blood 
electrolytes, including an elevation in CO:, 
appreciably affect gastric secretion except for 
some tendency to decrease quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid secreted by stomach in a unit time. 


American Journal of Medical Sciences 


Vol. 194, December 1937 


*Observations on the etiology of the toxemias of pregnancy. 
II. Production of acute exacerbation of toxemia by 
sodium salts in pregnant women with hypoproteinemia. 
M. B. Strauss.—p. 772. 

*The effect of liver extract on the absorption of fat in sprue. 
W. H. Barker and C. P. Rhoads.—p. 804. 

Protamine insulinate in the treatment of diabetes in psy- 
chotic patients. J. M. Looney and W. E. Glass.— 
p. 810. 


TOXEMIAS OF PREGNANCY. Sodium given to 
pregnant women with hypertension and hypo- 


proteinemia resulted in significant weight gains, 
the occurrence of visible edema, and rises in 
arterial blood pressure in each instance. So- 
dium given to pregnant women with hyperten- 
sion but no hypoproteinemia resulted only in 
small increments of weight. Ammonium chlo- 
ride or a high protein diet given to pregnant 
women with hypertension and hypoproteinuria 
resulted in significant weight losses and declines 
in arterial blood pressure. Evidence suggests 
that manifestations of “toxemia’’ of pregnancy 
in patients studied resulted from water retention 
conditional upon hypoproteinemia. Indiscrimi- 
nate use of either the chloride or bicarbonate 
of sodium is contraindicated in pregnancy. 


LIVER EXTRACT IN SPRUE. Levels of fat in the 
blood after ingestion of a meal rich in fat have 
been determined for normal subjects. Five 
cases of sprue studied during the presence of 
intestinal symptoms showed an absence of 
normal increase in blood fat levels after a high 
fat meal. Three of 5 cases tested after the 
parenteral administration of liver extract showed 
postabsorptive levels of fat in the blood which 
approached the normal. Results suggest that 
in sprue, liver extract exerts some specific effect 
upon absorptive power of intestinal tract. 


American Journal of Nursing 


Vol. 37, December 1937 
*The patient and his vitamins. H.C. Cameron.—p. 1353. 


PATIENT AND His Vitamins. Modern nutrition 
is considering not only the amount and kind of 
food a person eats but the person in relation to 
thatfood. Normal people require diets adapted 
to their physical and emotional needs as well as 
to their mode of living. 


American Journal of Public Health 


Vol. 27, December 1937 


*Diet and resistance to infection. II. The effect of the 
maternal diet. C. F. Church, C. Foster and D. W. 
Asher.—p. 1232. 

*Milk-borne streptococcic infections. E. L. Stebbins, H. S. 
Ingraham and E. A. Reed.—p. 1259. 


Diet AND RESISTANCE. The diet of the mother 
appears to be a factor of major importance in 
the infant’s resistance to infection. Two diets 
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equally satisfactory for growth, reproduction, 
and rearing of young mice, differed in their 
effect upon the host resistance of the progeny 
to infection. Modification in host resistance 
characteristics was induced during the period 
of nutritional dependence upon the mother and 
persisted in spite of later changes in diet. 


Mitx-Borne Inrection. Each of 7 epidemics 
of streptococcic infection, involving 1,529 people 
in New York State during the 1934-1936 period, 
was milk-borne. The source of contamination 
of milk supply in 6 of the epidemics was a cow 
suffering from an acute mastitis. There was 
suggestive evidence of a human source of the 
bovine infection in each instance. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 60, December 1937 


*Retention and utilization of parenterally administered 
iron. W. M. Fowler and A. P. Barer.—p. 967. 
*Copper and iron in human blood: V. Normal adolescent 
children from 14 to 19 years of age. A. Sachs, V. E. 
Levine and W. O. Griffith.—p. 982. 
RETENTION OF Iron. Patients with microcytic 
hypochromic anemia were given 0.1 gm. of green 
iron and ammonium citrate intramuscularly each 
day. Three diets were arranged for each patient 
according to caloric requirement and were alter- 
nated during period of study. Results indicate 
that iron administered intramuscularly is re- 
tained by the body, but in the doses employed it 
is not utilized in formation of hemoglobin. The 
oral administration of iron appears to be more 
efficient in treatment of hypochromic anemia. 


CoprpER AND IRON IN BLoop. Values for cop- 
per, iron, hemoglobin and red cells of blood were 
determined for a series of normal boys and girls 
ranging in age from 14 to 19 years. Iron and 
copper values for women were reached by girls 
during the fourteenth or fifteenth year, whereas 
the boys did not attain the values for men until 
the seventeenth or eighteenth year. This is in 
accordance with other evidences of earlier 
maturity in girls. 


Archives of Pediatrics 
Vol. 54, December 1937 


*Irradiation as treatment of nonspecific cough in children. 
I. I. Kaplan.—p. 699. 


IRRADIATION OF NONSPECIFIC CouGH. Irradia- 
tion with x-ray is a real therapeutic aid in care 
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and treatment of children suffering from coughs 
which, by their nature and character, fail to 
respond to other therapeutic measures. The 
action of irradiation is threefold: it affects the 
inflammatory condition stimulating the cough 
reflex; it may directly influence the lymphatic 
system; it may affect the bronchial mucosa 
either by direct action on mucus-secreting cells 
or associated inflammatory condition of the 
bronchioles. 


Health Officer 


Vol. 2, December 1937 


*“Dr. Nash’s Cookery Book”.—p. 332. 
*The evolution of public health. K. E. Miller.—p. 353. 


Doctor NasH’s Cookery Boox. A health 
officer of Great Britain wrote a cook-book for 
working-class families. He included the use of 
inexpensive meats, and the finer, though eco- 
nomical points of seasoning. After 30 years of 
experience, he concluded that working-class 
families would eat more nutritious food if they 
were taught to cook inexpensive dishes in a 
palatable way. 


EvoLuTion oF Pustic HEALTH. One of the 
eras in the evolution of public health work can 
justly include nutrition and personal hygiene. 
Deficiency diseases were first prevented through 
an adjustment in nutrition. It was then real- 
ized that the human organism is most resistant 
to the attack of infectious diseases when in its 
highest state of nutritional fitness. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 122, December 1937 


The utilization of lactic acid by the lactating mammary 
gland. W. R. Graham.—>p. 1. 

*Radioactive phosphorus as an indicator of phospholipid 
metabolism. I. The rate of formation and destruction 
of phospholipids in the fasting rat. I. Perlman, S. 
Ruben and I. L. Chaikoff.—p. 169. 

Studies on the vitamin B complex. H. W. Schultz and 
H. A. Mattill.—p. 183. 

*The réle of cystine, methionine, and homocystine in the 
nutrition of the rat. A. White and E. F. Beach.— 
p. 219. 

*Metabolism and mode of action of vitamin D. IV. 
Importance of bile in the absorption and excretion of 
vitamin D. W. Heymann.—p. 249. 

*Metabolism and mode of action of vitamin D. V. Intes- 
tinal excretion of vitamin D. W. Heymann.—p. 257. 


PHOSPHOLIPID METABOLISM. When radioactive 
phosphorus was given to fasting rats in amounts 
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of 1.5 and 4 mgm., labeled phospholipid ap- 
peared in gastrointestinal tract, liver, kidney 
and carcass. Rate of disappearance of labeled 
phospholipid from these tissues decreased in the 
following order: liver, intestine, and kidney. It 
is suggested that these three organs participate 
in synthesis of phospholipid. 


CysTINE, METHIONINE, AND HOMOCYSTINE. 
Arachin, the principal globulin of the peanut, 
contains a lower amount of methionine than any 
other protein. When arachin served as the chief 
source of nitrogen in an otherwise nutritionally 
adequate diet, it supported good growth in rats. 
Cystine, unlike methionine, did not stimulate 
growth when added to the arachin diet. Meth- 
ionine is an essential amino acid, quite inde- 
pendent of its relation to cystine. Homocystine 
also promotes growth when used as a supplement 
to the basal arachin ration. It is possible that 
homocystine is transformed to methionine by 
the animal organism. 


VITAMIN DIN BitE. Vitamin D is not absorbed 
unless bile is present in the chyme. Lack of 
absorption of vitamin D when crystalline vita- 
min Dz is given, proves the importance of bile 
in intestinal absorption of vitamin molecule. 


INTESTINAL EXCRETION OF VITAMIN D. In 
three dogs with obstruction of the common bile 
duct, vitamin D administered by mouth as 
viosterol in oil or as crystalline vitamin Dz in 
propylene glycol was present in the feces for 
10 to 16 days. In two animals not operated on, 
vitamin D remained demonstrable in feces for 
6 to 8 months. These results show that after 
the first 2 weeks of oral administration, vitamin 
D present in feces originates from a slow excre- 
tion of quantities that have first been absorbed. 
Exclusion of bile from intestinal tract of two 
dogs and obstruction of pancreatic duct in two 
others proved that vitamin D is excreted 
through intestinal wall. Vitamin D was ex- 
creted in rather large amounts through wall of 
upper third of small intestines. 


Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 


Vol. 23, December 1937 


*Control of intractable clinical and of total experimental 
diabetes with protamine insulin. W. H. Nadler and 
B. L. Isaacs.—p. 241. 


CoNnTROL OF DIABETES WITH PROTAMINE IN- 
SULIN. In 6 patients with severe diabetes, the 
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use of protamine insulin has made more effective 
management possible. Decisive results have 
been obtained in 3 patients who had had per- 
sistently high fasting blood sugar levels and 
morning glycosuria; aglycosuria has been main- 
tained almost continuously for 6 to 8 months. 
The total insulin units have been progressively 
decreased and the diet increased. Three 
unstable diabetics have been less strikingly 
benefited. In 2 milder cases of this type, satis- 
factory control has been effected but slight, 
intermittent glycosuria persists. One very un- 
stable diabetic continues so, but on protamine 
insulin and 5 feedings daily, reactions are 
avoided and there is subjective improvement. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 14, December 1937 


*Studies on the alleged toxic action of cod liver oil. Obser- 
vations on growth and pathologic changes in animals 
fed large amounts of cod liver oil. E. Burack and H. 
M. Zimmerman.—p. 535. 

*Metabolism studies with rats suffering from fat deficiency. 
G. O. Burr and A. J. Beber.—p. 553. 

*A comparative study of the growth-promoting and bone- 
calcifying effects of several carbohydrates. J. Out- 
house, J. Smith, L. Merritt and F. R. White.—p. 579. 

*The nutritive value of the protein of nuts in comparison 
with the nutritive value of beef proteins. H. H. 
Mitchell and J. R. Beadles.—p. 597. 

*Nutritional well-being and length of life as influenced by 
different enrichments of an already adequate diet. 
H. C. Sherman and H. L Campbell.—p. 609. 

Recovery of carotene and vitamin A from butter when 
cows were fed unlimited quantities of greenrye. F.W. 
Atkeson, J. S. Hughes, B. I. Kunerth, W. J. Peterson 
and M. Kramer.—p. 621. 

*Losses of vitamin C during the cooking of Swiss chard. 
F. Fenton, D. K. Tressler, S. C. Camp and C. G. King. 
—p. 631. 


Toxic ActIon or Cop Liver Orr. Rats ingest- 
ing diets which contained 18 and 27 per cent by 
weight of cod liver oil grew at a slower rate than 
animals receiving peanut oil as the dietary fat. 
These differences in growth, apparent even when 
the yeast intake was liberal, were related to dif- 
ferences in caloric intake. Some of the animals 
showed pathologic changes in heart, liver and 
spleen. Claims that cod liver oil in therapeutic 
doses can exert injurious effects are not sub- 
stantiated. 


Fat Dericrency. High respiratory quotients 
indicate that fat-deficient rats may synthesize 
much fat each day. Fat synthesized from car- 
bohydrate does not contain appreciable quanti- 
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ties of essential fatty acids since these must be 
added to the diet to prevent decline and death. 
Although much smaller, the rats have a higher 
metabolic rate than their controls. 


SACCHARIDES IN GROWTH AND CALCIFICATION. 
Lactose, sucrose, and galactose were fed to 
young litter mate rats in amounts equivalent to 
23 and 26 per cent of their caloricintake. With 
ad libitum feeding the supplementation of the 
basal diet with lactose induced greater gains in 
rats than were obtained in litter mates on the 
basal diet. Lactose was the only carbohydrate 
which caused an acceleration in bone calcifi- 
cation. 


The true 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF NuT PROTEINS. 
digestibility and biological value of proteins of 
beef round and of five nuts, Brazil, cashew, 
almond, filbert and English walnut, have been 
determined, using growing albino rats as sub- 
jects. Beef protein is superior to all of the nut 
proteins studied in both particulars, although 
the cashew nut is not greatly inferior, with a 
digestibility of 96 and a biological value of 72. 
All other nuts exhibit biological values ranging 
from 50 to 60. 


Factors oF Improvep Nutrition. Complete 
life cycles were studied in both male and female 
rats. Several objective criteria of nutritional 
well-being as reflected in growth and develop- 
ment, adult vitality, and length of life, were 
measured quantitatively. Several chemical fac- 
tors participate in the enhancement of nutri- 
tional well-being and increase the length of life, 
which resulted from improvement of an already 
adequate diet by increasing the proportion of 
milk. Increased intake of calcium, either alone 
or with butterfat, resulted in definitely more 
rapid growth. Enrichment of basal diet in 
butterfat alone had no measurable effect upon 
the average age at which females bore their first 
young; while each of the other dietary enrich- 
ments here studied led to an earlier maturity 
in this respect. Butterfat and calcium, either 
alone or together, resulted in longer life and an 
extension of period of adult vitality. With 
both males and females, addition of butterfat 
alone was followed by slower growth and longer 
life. When calcium, calcium and butterfat, or 
calcium, riboflavin and protein were added to 
the diet, there was an increase both in rate of 
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Thus, calcium, 
vitamin A, and riboflavin have all contributed 
to the improvement in nutritional well-being 
and resultant health and longevity. 








Vitamin C rn Swiss CuHarp. The leaf portion 
of fresh raw Swiss chard is a good source of 
vitamin C but the stem is relatively poor in this 
substance. When the chard was dropped into 
rapidly boiling salted water about one-half of 
the original vitamin C passed into the cooking 
water. 


Journal of the American Dental Association and 
Dental Cosmos 


Vol. 24, December 1937 
*Controlling dental caries. J. M. Prime.—p. 1950. 


ContTRoLLING DentTaAL Caries. Neither the 
bacteria nor the results of their activity are 
visible during the onset of dental caries. The 
use of Howe’s Ammoniacal Silver Nitrate Solu- 
tion makes the carious area visible. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 


Vol. 109, December 4, 1937 


*The nutritional value of spinach. Council on foods.— 
p. 1907. 


Vol. 109, December i1, 1937 


*Prostigmin in myasthenia gravis. H. R. Viets, R. S. 
Mitchell and R. S. Schwab.—p. 1956. 
*Crystalline vitamin A. Current comment.—p. 1992. 


Vol. 109, December 18, 1937 


*Pellagra successfully treated with nicotinic acid. A case 
report. D. T. Smith, J. M. Ruffin, and S. Gower.— 
p. 2054. 

*Essential amino acids in nutrition. 

The change of protein to carbohydrate. 
p. 2072. 

Hepatic function and vitamin D. Current comment.— 
p. 2073. 


Editorial—p. 2070. 
Editorial.— 


Vol. 109, December 25, 1937 


The retention and elimination of selenium. Current com- 
ment.—p. 2144, 


SprnacH. Spinach is a rich source of vitamin A 
and a contributor of vitamin C, iron and rough- 
age to the diet. While the total iron content of 
spinach is high as compared with other vege- 
tables, evidence shows that this iron is not 
wholly available and is not well utilized by in- 
fants. The calcium of spinach is not well 
utilized by the organism because it is present 
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largely in the form of calcium oxalate, which is 
insoluble in the alimentary fluids. Soluble 
oxalates, also present, may interfere with absorp- 
tion of calcium of other foods because of precipi- 
tation of calcium oxalate in intestines. Metabo- 
lism experiments on infants show that spinach is 
of no value as a source of calcium. In young 
children and adults receiving diets adequate in 
calcium, the inclusion of spinach does not ad- 
versely affect calcium metabolism. 


PROSTIGMIN IN MYASTHENIA Gravis. Oral 
administration of prostigmin may be safely used 
in treatment of patients with myasthenia gravis. 
When ingestion of the drug is carefully spaced, 
patients maintain a more reasonable degree of 
muscular efficiency than with any other form 
of treatment. 


CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN A. By the use of puri- 
fied solvents, low temperatures and special tech- 
nical precautions, crystalline vitamin A has been 
isolated from liver oils of three different species 
of fish. Biologic assay indicates that the crys- 
talline preparation has a value of 3,000,000 I.U. 
per gm. 


PELLAGRA TREATED WITH Nicotinic Acip. A 
patient having endemic pellagra with anorexia, 
dermatitis, sebaceous gland changes and demen- 
tia made a dramatic recovery after the adminis- 
tration of nicotinic acid in doses of 60 mgm. 
daily for 12 days. Nicotinic acid, extracted 
from liver, costs less than ten cents to treat a 
patient, and could be mixed with table salt and 
sold in areas in which pellagra is endemic. 


EssenTIAL Amino Acrips. The 22 common 
amino acids can be classified precisely according 
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to their growth effects. Among the essential 
amino acids are lysine, tryptophan, histidine, 
phenylalanine, leucine, isoleucine, theonine, 
methionine and valine. Arginine, which at one 
time was thought to be non-essential, should 
also be classified as an essential amino acid 
because the animal body cannot synthesize this 
substance at a rate fast enough to permit normal 
growth. The non-essential amino acids are 
aminoacetic acid, alanine, serine, norleucine, 
aspartic acid, glutamic acid, hydroxyglutamic 
acid, proline, hydroxyproline, citrulline, tyrosine 
and cystine. For many years cystine was 
thought to be an essential amino acid. Later 
work has made clear that the other sulfur-con- 
taining amino acid of proteins, methionine, is 
essential for growth but that cystine is not. 
The amino acids obtained from foods are utilized 
by the body for formation of proteins of blood 
and tissues and for production of some of the 
hormones and other substances that contain 
nitrogen. 


Ohio State Medical Journal 


Vol. 33, December 1937 


*The central nervous system and diabetes mellitus. A. R. 
Vonderahe.—p. 1315. 


CENTRAL Nervous SySTEM AND DIABETES. 
The réle of the nervous system in sugar metabo- 
lism lies in modifying the metabolic process. 
In sugar metabolism the nervous system only 
alters certain phases of a process which lies 
elsewhere in the body and which basically is a 
functional capacity of the individual cell. The 
sympathetic system, in addition to its wide- 
spread effects throughout the body, not only 
induces the conversion of glycogen to sugar but 
also the production of insulin. 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT 


The American Restaurant Magazine 


Vol. 20, October 1937 


*Clarks’ get glorified. H.C. Siekman.—p. 48. 
*Unitizing for profits. J. J. Kalez.—p. 53. 
*Every customer a hero. Z. Kaufman.—p. 54. 


Vol. 20, November 1937 


*The national restaurant convention in review. H. C. 
Siekman.—p. 41. 

A new way to prepare two cream pie favorites. M. B. 
Strause.—p. 46. 


How names help humanize your selling story. Z. Kauf- 
man.—p. 47. 

A fifteen second way to fix chicken for broiling. W. A. 
Denissen.—p. 49. 

Innovations in equipment.—p. 70. 


Vol. 20, December 1937 


*Window merchandising around the calendar. 
—p. 30. 

Appealing new low cdst desserts. B. Nettleton.—p. 35. 

“Waffles twenty-four hoursa day. H.D. Robards.—p. 36. 

*Two holiday pie favorites. M. B. Strause.—p. 39. 

*Silent story of sanitation. G. H. Fitch.—p. 48. 


L. Weaver. 
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CHAIN RESTAURANTS MODERNIZED. Cleveland 
organization revamps restaurants and style of 
service to make each unit individual and distinc- 
tive. Each restaurant’s exterior is unique and 
has an individual appeal to the patronage of the 
particular locality from which it draws its trade 
—reproductions of the Colonial restaurant, the 
Paul Revere House and the Playhouse Square 
provide examples of the variety and contrast in 
the store-front architecture now in effect. High 
standards of sanitation and use of modern 
acoustical materials important. 


UNITIZING FOR Prorits. In past two years 
restaurant business has been assessed with tax 
and fee obligation representing 2 to 4 per cent of 
gross sales. Therefore established percentages 
formerly used as an index of probable trend of 
business no longer hold true as a reliable guide. 
Most restaurants have built up trade on an 
established ‘‘menu price’, and increases in 
prices often prove serious. The answer is 
“unitize’’ equipment for peak loads and average 
capacity loads, reestablish ratio of wage and 
overhead percentages to gross sales, and absorb 
added wage and overhead cost into that per- 
centage. 


CusTOMER INTEREST. One restaurant aroused 
city-wide interest through a table display 
demonstrating seventeen mistakes in etiquette. 


NaTIONAL CONVENTION. Excerpts from 
speeches at 19th annual restaurant convention 
on advertising, accident prevention, menus, 
merchandising ideas, planning vs. costs, insur- 
ance, training courses, and employer-employee 
relationships. 


Winpow MERCHANDISING. Suggestions given 
for window displays that tie up with menus for 
the new year. 


WarrLes. Manager of the famous Gabriel 
Waffle House, Springfield, Missouri, explains 
how he promoted his principles of good food and 
good quality by having a wafile specialty in addi- 
tion to those on “regular combinations’ on 
menu. 


Hotmay Pres. Cranberry and mince pie sug- 
gestions and pointers for use during the winter 
holidays. 
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SERVICE ConTROL. Hooded caps on individual 
creamers, a detail of service, tell their own story 
of cleanliness, serve as a means of food control 
and eliminate loss from spilling. 


Buildings and Building Management 


Vol. 37, October 1937 
Fundamental economics of painting and decorating. W. 
C. Woodyard.—p. 51. 
Vol. 37, November 1937 


*Painting concrete. Portland Cement Association.—p. 85. 


Vol. 37, December 1937 


*Well painted work quarters encourage good work. C. C. 
Herman.—p. 41. 

*Good management will give a building character. 
Merowit.—p. 46. 


C. E. 


PatnTING ConcrETE. Selection of paint for 
particular case will depend on the condition of 
the concrete; the service to which it will be sub- 
jected; and effect desired. Paints found satis- 
factory are Portland cement paint, organic 
paints; cement and oil paints; oil paints and 
special and proprietary paints. 


PAINT AND EMPLOYEE MoRALE. Recommenda- 
tions of an experienced operating man for the 
more extensive use of paint and color as a means 
of improving employees’ surroundings and stim- 
ulating good work. 


Grvinc A BurLtprnc CHARACTER. The combin- 
ing of management principles and operating 
practices with reference to atmosphere and effi- 
cient service, in order to enhance the character 
of an apartment building or hotel. 


Chain Store Age 


Vol. 13, December 1937 


*Labor legislation. P. Nystrom.—p. 13. 

*Million dollar store. Editorial.—p. 16. 

*Merchandise purchase control. R. M. Ravenscroft.— 
p. 19. 


Lazsor LeEcistaTion. The author points out 
the effect of present day labor legislation and its 
effect on the cost of distribution to industry and 
the consuming public. 


Mittion Dortar Store. A description and 
photographs of the new nautical and stream- 
lined design in Walgreen store, Miami. Four 
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kitchens, an ice cream plant, air conditioning 
and a public address system with 30 amplifiers 
distributed through the building are outstanding 
service features. 


MERCHANDISE PURCHASE ContTROL. An ex- 
planation of how Scott Burr Stores Corporation 
solves the problem of proper accounting for 
purchases, sales and expenses. 


The Consumers Guide 


Vol. 4, November 1937 


Discovering. Editorial.—p. 3. 
*An experiment in milk distribution. 
*New rules for cans. Editorial.—p. 14. 


Editorial.—p. 11. 


Vol. 4, November 1937 


*On guard for consumers. Editorial.—p. 3. 
*Proof of the pudding. Editorial—p. 12. 
Death to food fallacies. Editorial—p. 14 


Mitx DistripuTion. New York City has 
found a way to cut out the frills and cut down 
the price to bring milk within buying range of 
low income consumers. There are 149 milk 
stations scattered throughout the city. A 
profitable plan because of economy in low de- 
livery cost, soliciting business, collections, and 
bottle loss. 


Can LaBELING. Food and drug labeling rules, 
lately revised, reduce some of the hazards of 
blindfold buying. 


GuarRDING ConsuMERS. The 1937 report of the 
Food and Drug administration on seizure and 


condemnation of foods resulting from inspection 
during Ohio Valley floods. 


Taste. The Bureau of Home Economics has 
competent judges who actually taste the food 
and record their opinions concerning it on stand- 
ard score cards. 


The Horwath Hotel Accountant 


Vol. 17, October 1937 
*Food and beverage costs.—p. 7. 


Vol. 17, November 1937 


*The market and the menu.—p. 2. 
*Employees’ meal cards.—p. 3. 

*China, glass, silver and linen.—p. 4. 

*Cost of unproductive cooking items.—p. 5. 
*Steak, sizes, prices and costs.—p. 6. 
*Food and beverage costs.—p. 7. 
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Vol. 17, December 1937 


*How to take inventories of china, glass, silver and linen. 
R. A. Jenkins.—p. 4. 

*Menu prices and costs. Editorial—p. 5. 

*Steaks, chicken and chops. Editorial.—p. 6. 


Costs. Food costs per dollar sale for July 
showed a 1 per cent decrease over July, 1936; 
beverage costs were 2 per cent below July, 1936; 
and the wholesale price index was 6 per cent 
higher. 


MARKET AND MENv. Gives percentage changes 
in price of food commodities over last year with 
means of keeping food cost in same general 
price range. 


Meat Carps. Suggests use of different colored 
cards for each month for employees’ meals to 
provide more efficient control. 


EquipMENT Costs. Presents charts showing 
annual costs of china, glass, silver and linen 
in various types of hotels. 


Cooxinc ITEM Costs. Shows in chart form the 
cost of unproductive cooking items for typical 
hotels. 


STEAK Costs. Presents tabulation of costs, 


sizes and selling prices to meet rising costs of 
beef. 


Costs. Food costs for August were lower than 
last year and beverage costs were down 3 per 
cent. The wholesale price index showed an 
increase of 4 per cent over last year. 


INVENTORIES. Recommendations made for 
monthly inventories in order to check up on 
breakage and loss and remove all damaged stock 
from guest service. Unnecessary to price 
monthly inventories as they are for the purpose 
of establishing quantities. 


MENv Prices AND Costs. A study was made 
based on recent conditions in 15 transient hotels 
located in almost as many different cities. 


STEAKS, CHICKEN AND CHops. A form designed 
to keep a close check on the number of steaks, 
chops, and orders of chicken for a group of res- 
taurants within one hotel. It is adaptable and 
could be used for other important or costly food 
items. 
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Hospitals 
Vol. 11, November 1937 


*Comparison of various types of fuel for hospital kitchens. 
Gas equipment. B. Hunzicker and A. S. Bacon.— 
p. 97. 

*Electrical equipment for cooking purposes. L. M. Troutt. 
—p. 98. 


*The Swedish type stove. R. Wildman.—p. 101. 


Gas EquipMentT. The Presbyterian Hospital 
in Chicago has replaced their old gas kitchen 
equipment with new gas ranges and broilers. 
This change effected a saving in gas con- 
sumption, improved the finished food prod- 
uct, and reduced the temperature in the 
kitchen. In a reasonable time it is expected 
that savings will pay for the new installation. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. The Indiana Uni- 
versity Hospital uses electrical cooking equip- 
ment and finds it cheap and satisfactory under 
conditions existing in Indianapolis. The article 
gives information on initial cost of equipment, 
repairs and maintenance over a period of two 
years as contrasted with data for gas equipment 
in use 11 years. Fuel cost has been reduced 
approximately 25 per cent of its former cost, 
based on rates of $.60 per 1,000 cu. ft. for gas 
and $.008 per kilowatt hour for electricity. It 
should be pointed out that there are very few 
places where these exceptionally low rates for 
both gas and electricity would hold true. Re- 
sults of temperature control, cleanliness and 
finished food product have shown the value of 
electrical heavy duty equipment as it is used in 
this hospital. Conditions vary in each com- 
munity so that it is important to determine all 
costs for each type of fuel before deciding upon 
the type of equipment that will work out most 
advantageously for a given situation. 


THe SwepisH Type Stove. Travis House in 
Williamsburg, Virginia finds this type of stove 
cheap and satisfactory compared with ordinary 
coal burning stove and artificial gas rates in 
effect. Gives interesting details of thermostatic 
temperature control and quantity of fuel used. 
This coal stove requires a constant fire since 24 
hours are required to reach proper temperature, 
and special cooking utensils designed to fit 
ground surface of top heat units are essential. 
This stove burns, in Williamburg, 13 4 cents 
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worth of coal per day; a gas stove, $1.64 worth 
of gas per day. 


Hospital Management 


Vol. 44, September 1937 


Menu ideas for the staff. M. Rosenmeier.—p. 32. 
Buying melons.—p. 34. 

Vitamin C and tuberculosis. C. H. Petter.—p. 35. 
*Standards in selection of fowl.—p. 36. 
Oranges.—p. 36. 


The hospital housekeeper. G. A. Simmons.—p. 59. 


Vol. 44, October 1937 


The soft diet. M. Rosenmeier.—p. 35. 
Halloween trays. M. Rosenmeier.—p. 36. 
*Hints on buying grapefruit.—p. 37. 
Grinstead food price index.—p. 38. 


Vol. 32, October 1937 


*Before you buy chairs study these points. C. A. Costle.— 
p. 434. 


SELECTION OF Fowt. It is cheaper to buy fowl 
in season. Gives U. S. quality grades for 
chickens. Purchase chart is valuable. Prob- 
able amount of meat from each type follows: 
broilers, 56-60 per cent; fryers, 63-67 per cent; 
roasting, 62-64 per cent; and hens, 71 per cent. 


Buyinc GRAPEFRUIT. Gives specifications on 
size, quality and type of grapefruit to buy. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 32, November 1937 


*How to cut glassware costs.—p. 576. 


Vol. 32, December 1937 


*Merchandising calendar for the month.—p. 692. 

Maid’s duties at Hotel Sherman. M. Wyatt.—p. 699. 
*Meetings that produce profits.—p. 705. 

Traffic lights for waiters.—p. 718. 


Buyinc Cuarrs. Thirty-four points, practical 
and cost-reducing, on purchasing chairs for all 
types of dining rooms. 


StasH Expenses. Information on kind, size 
and weight of glassware used by restaurants and 
hotels for typical food items, showing present 
day style trends. This study of hotel and res- 
taurant procedures is followed by 20 ways of 
reducing glass breakage and is the second in a 
series of studies on reducing expenses, the one 
in the September issue being on uniforms. 
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SALES PRoMOTION CALENDAR. Make a chart 
for the ensuing month of the days on which 
one may expect extra business. List on it the 
special events that call for banquets and parties, 
giving date, name of event, where to look for 
lead and how and where to advertise. 


EmMpLovEES MEETINGS. When you have em- 
ployee problems, let the employees settle them. 
At group meetings have a discussion of the prob- 
lem, bringing out the workers’ connection with 
it. With one source of income, employees need 
to know that uncontrolled waste and damage 
restricts pay and raises. 


Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 45, October 1937 


*A modern coffee shop for hotel in 30,000 town. 
Powers.—p. 18. 

*Changes in food preparation and service departments in 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. F. E. Ricketts.—p. 33. 

Training cooks in Tuskegee Institute.—p. 48. 

*Hotel handles outside catering job. Hotel Statler, De- 
troit.—p. 52. 

Employer-employee relations. 


T. F. 


L. M. Boomer.—p. 57. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY. Successful coffee shop 
in Fargo, N. D., installed modern equipment to 
increase efficiency. Includes a clear, detailed 
description of the lay-out, fixtures, furnishings, 
new devices for scientific operation, solutions to 
traffic problems, and new ideas for decorations 
and improved waitress service. 


MopeErRnizaATION. The Hotel Utah has suc- 
ceeded in increasing the economical operation 
of its food preparation and service departments 
by rearranging equipment and changing the 
location of several departments. The lay-out 
for each department is clearly shown and each 
detail explained. 


CannED Heat. The Hotel Statler found that 
canned heat is most successful to keep food hot 
during transportation while catering for a large 
party. A summary of the organization neces- 
sary to serve a banquet for 1700, with menu, 
costs, and general method of service procedure. 


Journal of Home Economics 


Vol. 29, October 1937 


*A new field for home economics workers. V. K. Ball.— 


p. 526. 
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Vol. 29, November 1937 


*Summary of studies of qualifications for research workers 
in different phases of home economics. B. I. Coon.— 
p. 607. 

*The school lunch—a symposium. Kelly, Hart, Farnam 
and Hemmersbaugh.—p. 613. 

*Apprenticeship for home economics in business. L. R. 
Carroll.—p. 625. 


Vol. 29, December 1937 


*Is home economics research meeting its challenge? L. 
J. Roberts.—p. 677. 

*Home economics in social welfare and public health. M. 
M. Heseltine.—p. 683. 

Pulling together for health. L. Strachan.—p. 695. 

“Awards for research on the nutritive value of milk. Edi- 
torial.—p. 698. 


Crry Nutritionist. Need for trained persons 
to work with institutions which benefit from 
city food funds is great and provides unique and 
interesting position. New Orleans and Cleve- 
land only cities to use nutritionists in this 
capacity to date. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF RESEARCH WORKERS. Dis- 
cusses qualifications for all research fields: per- 
sonal traits, general training, basic disciplines, 
and tools for research. 


ScHoot Lunc# Symposrum. School lunchroom 
authorities discuss the education of children in 
food selection, and adequate records of control, 
standardization of equipment and recipes. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING. Study of places 
and means of securing apprentice training for 
undergraduates between junior and senior year 
in college. 


Home Economics REsEaRcH. Work in the field 
of family research has been worthwhile and 
standards of training and accomplishment have 
been steadily rising. But research programs are 
not so continuous or so coordinated, nor the 
problems as significant as they would be if time 
was taken to look over the field and plan pro- 
grams more effectively. 


SoctAL WELFARE AND Pustic HEALTH. Social 
welfare is concerned primarily with economic 
security and satisfactory social adjustments; 
public health deals with the physical and mental 
health of the population as a whole. Today 
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home economics is making substantially the 
same contribution to social welfare and public 
health as in the past, but home economists are 
beginning to work through established health 
agencies. 


ResEarcH Awarps. Borden Milk Company 
has offered five annual awards of $1000.00 each 
for meritorious research on milk and milk 
products. The American Home Economics 
Association was one of the scientific organiza- 
tions selected and in this particular case the 
research was to be in the field of applied 
nutrition. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 49, October 1937 


Leveling the laundry load. W. G. Christie.—p. 90. 

A few words on fioors. G. Hancock.—p. 102. 

*Lessons in dietetics for private patients. R. Bowden.— 
p. 106. 


*A word to dietitians. F.S. Howe.—p. 108. 


Vol. 49, November 1937 


*Second tonone. P. M. Nelson.—p. 96. 
*Guide for coffee buyers.—p. 100. 


LESSONS IN DIETETICS FOR PRIVATE PATIENTS. 
What the hospital is doing toward education in 
nutrition and diet planning as a means of com- 
bating food fads and avoiding future illnesses 
for patients. 


A Worn To Dietitians. Suggestions regarding 
professional relations between the dietitian and 
the hospital staff. Methods of educating the 
staff to the realization that the dietary depart- 
ment head can make or break the morale of the 
hospital family. 


SEconD TO None. Opportunities in dietetics 
are described with an outline of courses given at 
Iowa State College to prepare for future home- 
making responsibilities as well as for an imme- 
diate professional situation. 


GuImDE FoR CoFFEE Buyers. How to determine 
grades of coffee and what grind and roast are 
best for each type of coffee making device. 


Personnel Journal 
Vol. 16, October 1937 


*Recognition on the job. J. L. Shepard.—p. 111. 
“Preferred job application forms. L. E. Putze.—p. 146. 
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Vol. 16, November 1937 


*Junior executive boards. C. P. McCormick.—p. 151. 

*Aptitudes and aptitude testing. W.V. Bingham.—p. 185. 

*The psychology of selecting employees. D. A. Laird.— 
p. 186. 


RECOGNITION. That so many employees do not 
find satisfaction in their work is often the fault 
of the employer. The central idea behind job 
satisfaction is enhancement of individuality. 
Executives often fail to set up mechanisms for 
giving proper recognition to individual abilities. 


APPLICATION Forms. An investigation carried 
out to determine the best form for letters of 
application. The short typewritten letter with 
a typed standard personal information blank 
was rated first in 61 per cent of the ratings re- 
ceived on the 10 forms submitted. 


MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT. Today the one-man 
system of management in business is giving way 
to multiple management. Since 1932 McCor- 
mick and Company has successfully encouraged 
multiple management by organization of a 
junior executive board. Such a board gives 
promising young men a chance to solve problems 
of the business, gain insight into management, 
and prove ability as executives. 


APTITUDE TESTING. Presents the viewpoint of 
a group who believe that though present tests 
for aptitudes are far from perfect they furnish 
valuable information for the counselor. 


SELECTING EmMpLoyEES. Information useful to 
personnel people untrained in psychology. 
Shows how a qualified psychologist can assist in 
the personnel and employment field. 


Restaurant Management 


Vol. 41, November 1937 
*Outline S & W organization.—p. 392. 


Vol. 41, December 1937 


*How to select and train waitresses.—p. 520. 

A little fellow grows up by giving people what they want.— 
p. 522. 

*How to cut glassware costs.—p. 526. 


S. & W. CaretertA. The entire issue is devoted 
to a complete study of a new cafeteria in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Details on food cost control 
and storeroom control procedure are included. 
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Waitresses. Includes list of qualifications for 
waitresses, important items to stress in training, 
and chart accompanied by picture showing 
points to be checked before waitress goes on 
duty. 


GLasswaRE. Results based on national study 
of all classes of hotels and restaurants. Com- 
parison of hotel and restaurant glassware and 
problems, and list of 20 ways to reduce breakage. 


School Life 


Vol. 22, September 1936-June 1937 
*School life index. 


Vol. 23, September 1937 


*Interior’s division of motion pictures. F. Hearon.—p. 6° 

*Training leaders in the business world. J. F. Abel.—p. 12- 

*Regional conferences in home economics education. F. 
Fallgatter.—p. 18. 


Vol. 23, October 1937 


*Safety and health for the school year. 
p. 37. 

*The office of education—a clearing house. M. M. Prof- 
fitt.—p. 43. 

*Education data on accidents. 


J. F. Rogers.— 


R. F. Lenhart.—p. 58. 


Vol. 23, November 1937 


M. F. Ryan.—p. 69. 
M. R. 


*New government aids for teachers. 

Bibliographies on Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
McCabe.—p. 76. 

*Current publications.—p. 95. 


InpDEX. List of all subjects and articles pub- 
lished in School Life from September 1936 to 
June 1937. 


Motion Pictures. Lists Department of the 
Interior’s educational films available to schools, 
colleges, and other groups without cost. 


Business LEADERS. Training leaders in the 
business world in foreign universities. Sample 
of commercial courses given. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES. What they are and 
procedures used at the conferences with prob- 
lems and studies discussed and carried on in the 
four regions. Major purpose of the conferences 
is professional improvement. 


Heatta. A well written article dealing with 
the many aspects of health from the school 
standpoint, with emphasis on sanitation and 
need of director fully trained in all aspects of 
the health program. 


CrearInc House. Requests sent to national 
office of education fall into wide range of sub- 
jects dealing with administration and organiza- 
tion, finance and costs, census data, instruction 
and programs, pupil personnel services and wel- 
fare, and others. 


AccipENTS. Discussion of pamphlet entitled 
“A Monument to Carelessness’” published by 
U. S. Bureau of Census with chart showing com- 
parison of important types of fatal accidents for 
1910 and 1935. 


TEACHING Arps. American industrial romances 
as given over Columbia Broadcasting System are 
available in Department of Commerce hand- 
book. Charts on wheat, cotton, dairy products, 
etc., prepared by Division of Cooperative Exten- 
sion in cooperation with Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. Insurance and annu- 
ity plans for college staffs. Student health 
services in institutions of higher education. 
Per capita costs in city school systems, 1935-36. 
Physique of school children. Home economics 
education courses. These are bulletins and 
pamphlets available for nominal sum from Office 
of Education. 





NEWS NOTES 


The American Dietetic Association. The 
mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 8 and 9. 

A Joint Committee made up of members of 
the American Home Economics Association and 
the American Dietetic Association has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of sponsoring regional 
conferences in various sections of the United 
States for directors of school lunchrooms. These 
conferences will be held at the time of the annual 
meetings of the above two national associations 
and at other times of the year in various sections 
of the country. Members appointed from the 
American Dietetic Association are: Mary C. 
Kelly, director of cafeterias, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and Constance Hart, director of lunchrooms, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Food Service Directors Conference. The 
fourth annual conference, devoted primarily to 
the interests of school cafeteria directors, will be 
held in Rochester, New York, in November 1938. 

The chairman of the general committee of the 
conference is Grace Helene Miller, Board of 
Education, New York City. The local arrange- 
ments committee responsible for plans for the 
1938 conference is headed by Constance C. Hart, 
director, Department of Lunchrooms, Board of 
Education, Rochester, New York. The pro- 
gram, plans for hospitality, publicity and educa- 
tional exhibits are rapidly progressing under her 
leadership. Laura Comstock, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York, Katharine W. 
Harris, head, department of Institution Manage- 
ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
are others who are working on program plans. 
The varied aims of the school cafeteria—social 
training, physical nourishment, minimum cost, 
maximum satisfaction—can only be achieved 
through expert, experienced, and up-to-date 
management. Attendance at the conference is 
an excellent means of keeping abreast of chang- 
ing conditions in the field. 


Hospital Food. Lowell Thomas in the De- 
cember Commentator under the title “Hospitals 
a la Mode,” enthusiastically comments on his 
food experiences recently in a New York hos- 
pital not named but readily identified. 

While visiting a friend who was a patient in 


the hospital, Mr. Thomas stayed for luncheon 
and having had one sample came back for more. 
His enthusiastic comments to friends met with 
disbelief, most of them having had their hospital 
experience 10 or more years ago. In the words 
of Mr. Thomas: “Today you can thank your 
stars—and the advancement of medicine in 
general—that every dish you eat in a hospital 
has been prepared under the supervision of a 
dietitian. It is partly to this but also to other 
factors that the quiet and largely unpublicized 
reforms in these institutions are due. 

“At first I thought that perhaps I had hit 
upon a unique hospital when I had those delect- 
able luncheons described above. On the con- 
trary, I hear now that these reforms are general 
all over the country. Governing bodies and 
staffs today vaunt themselves on the skill, 
knowledge, and authority of their dietitians as 
upon the science and dexterity of their surgeons 
and physicians. 

‘And that, obviously, is one sound reason why 
today you can look forward with joy instead of 
loathing to the entrance of the nurse with the 
tray. Incidentally, the dishes now come to 
your bedside as hot as when they were taken 
out of the oven, thanks to modern equipment.” 

Food Industries, under the editorial section 
for December, 1937, likewise makes the sur- 
prising discovery that specialists in nutrition 
recognize good food and enjoy it. The editorial 
writer considers a luncheon he attended in the 
rat laboratory of Pennsylvania State College one 
of the most unusual events of the year. A 
sketch shows the luncheon guests seated at a 
long table in close proximity to large cages, 
the occupants of which are sniffing eagerly at 
either the guests or the food. 

It may surprise others, as much as Mr. 
Thomas and Food Industries, to learn that 
nutrition chemists can be good scientists as well 
as good cooks. Whether or not these luncheons 
were as gastronomically edifying as we are told, 
at least the nutrition specialists who attended 
the annual meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association can no longer be considered as sad 
individuals having ‘“‘a marked personal un- 
familiarity with the joy of eating.” 


Sarah Tyson Rorer, pioneer in the dietetic 
profession in America, died on December 27, 
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1937 and was buried at Lebannon, Pennsylvania, 
on Friday, December 31. Mrs. Rorer, in a 
paper in this JouRNAL for November 1934, gave 
a brief history of early dietetics in this country 
and her connection with it. In January 1934 
at the age of 85 she had presented the paper 
previously before the Pennsylvania Dietetic 
Association. Who’s Who in America for 1936- 
1937 states that she was an author and editor 
for 53 years. She was on the staff of the 
Dietetic Gazette, Table Talk and Household News 
in the 80’s and 90’s and on the staff of the 
Ladies Home Journal from 1879 to 1911. She 
was also the author of many books concerned 
with food and cookery. 


Mrs. Esther Boswell. Word has just reached 
the JouRNAL of the death of Mrs. Boswell on 
September 29 following a short illness. For a 
number of years she was attached to the Reset- 
tlement Administration and in some way during 
the course of her work she contracted infantile 
paralysis. Mrs. Boswell was the daughter of 
Mr. Charles E. Torbet, dean of Evansville Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indiana. 


Research in Chronic Nephritis. The Com- 
monwealth Fund of New York has made a grant 
of $10,857 annually for three years to the West- 
ern Reserve University School of Medicine, 
Cleveland, for the research of Dr. Joseph M. 
Hayman in connection with chronic nephritis. 


Outbreak of Gastro-Enteritis. More than 
300 children and employees in the Iowa School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs developed an out- 
break of gastro-enteritis three hours after the 
noon meal on November 3, and following the 
eating of cocoanut cream pie. It was found 
that the filling had been made from milk sup- 
plied by a dairy herd in which one cow had a 
history of mastitis. The filling had been allowed 
to stand at room temperature throughout the 
afternoon and overnight. 


Annual Review of Physiology. The American 
Physiological Society, Inc., and the Annual 
Review of Biochemistry, Lid., announce a plan 
to review developments of each year or biennium 
in the major fields of physiologic research. 
James Murray Luck, Ph.D., of Stamford Uni- 
versity, California, will be the managing editor. 
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It is expected that the first volume will appear 
in February 1939. 


The Australian Hospital for November 1937 
carries an article on the “Hows and Whys of 
Feeding Hospital Staff and Patients” presented 
at the Matrons’ Conference by Ruth Gordon, 
dietitian of the Royal Prince Alfred Hospital. 


The Red Cross Courier for November 1937 
tells of the service of student dietitians as chap- 
ter nutritionists for the American Red Cross. 
Marie Melgaard, chief dietitian of the State 
University Hospitals of the University of Okla- 
homa, assists in directing the work of these 
students from her department. Six students 
are serving in this capacity, each for a one- 
month period. The work is chiefly directed 
toward studying the available facilities and 
funds of disabled ex-service men who are receiv- 
ing some kind of service from the local Red Cross 
chapter. From their findings the students 
determine the needs of the family and set about 
providing the means and incentive for supply- 
ing, without increasing, the already fixed budget 
limits. 


Constance C. Hart, director of lunchroom 
service for the Rochester (New York) public 
schools, has been revising and completing her 
collection of quantity recipes to be published 
by F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, under the title 
Recipes at Moderate Cost for the School Cafeteria. 
Dietitians in charge of school cafeterias and in 
other institutions will be interested in this col- 
lection of recipes which have been thoroughly 
tested over several years, not only in Rochester 
schools but in cooperation with other dietitians 
in schools and institutions all over the country. 


Food Digest is a new pocket-size magazine 
devoted to condensed versions of articles from 
leading magazines and food publications on the 
subject of cookery and nutrition. Original 
manuscripts of studies and ideas which are new 
and of real value will be considered. Catherine 
Halleck Schantz of 307 Ravine Avenue, Roches- 
ter, is the editor, assisted by an advisory board 
made up in part of the following: Jessie 
Winchell, director of home economics education, 
public schools; Jane Fales, women’s editor, 
Democrat and Chronicle; Georgie Watkins, di- 
rector of the home bureau; and Gwendolyn W. 
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Craver, head dietitian, Genesee Hospital—all 
of Rochester; and E. J. Tobin, supervisor of 
dining rooms, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Ii Problema Alimentare is a new addition to 
the list of journals devoted to problems of feed- 
ing, published in Rome, Italy. 


Golden Gate International Exposition an- 
nounces that in China Village the early scientific 
discoveries of the Chinese will be shown. Ac- 
cording to the release, the ancient Chinese made 
the important discovery of the circulation of the 
blood 4000 years ago and practiced dissection 
2000 years ago. A Chinese materia medica was 
compiled in 2500 B.C., while a legendary figure 
of 2700 B.C. anticipated Pavlov by some 4600 
years when he inserted a glass window in his 
abdominal wall in order to study the effect of 
various herbs on the internal organization. 


New York World’s Fair 1939 announces that 
dramatic presentations will be made in its medi- 
cine and public health building showing the 
latest scientific knowledge of cancer, diabetes, 
blood diseases, anemias, pneumonia, allergy and 
epidemiology. Included will be demonstrations 
of milk control. One section will be devoted to 
hospitals and organized care of the sick and will 
show the many departments and persons in- 
volved in service to the sick. The multiplex 
details of hospital administration are to be 
revealed by lifelike figures centering about a 
patient on a hospital cot. There will be the 
doctor and the nurse, “the only ones of the hos- 
pital staff with whom he has contact.” But 
grouped elsewhere in the dramatic model will 
be shown the departments which provide service 
for him: the admission office, the laboratory, 
pharmacy, housekeeping, dietary, laundry and 
light and power agencies. 


Louisiana State Dietetic Association. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Elva J. Kahrs, Touro Infirmary, 
New Orleans; vice-president, Susie Gieger, 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans; secretary- 
treasurer, Eleanor Bowdoin, Southern Baptist 
Hospital, New Orleans. 

The following resignations have been received 
from members who have left New Orleans and 
accepted positions elsewhere: Anne Eyl, Stella 
Fujan, Helen Carmody and Virginia Roberts. 
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Maryland Dietetic Association met December 
13 at the University Hospital. The speakers 
were: Mr. Siegfried Weisberger of the Peabody 
Book Shop whose talk, “What is a Book?”, was 
illustrated with copies of fine old books and 
prints; Mrs. Ruth B. Briscoe, librarian of the 
University of Maryland Medical Library, who 
discussed the history of this, the oldest medical 
library in the United States. She exhibited 
some interesting old books on nutrition. 

A special buffet luncheon was held December 
14 at the Woman’s City Club in honor of Dr. 
Malcolm T. MacEachern, associate director of 
the American College of Surgeons, and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Walsh, hospital consultant, of Chicago. 
They spoke on problems in the organization and 
standardization of dietary departments. Mar- 
guerite Betts, president of the association, pre- 
sided. 

The first meeting of the Diet Therapy Section 
for this year was held at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital December 2, where association mem- 
bers were invited to hear a lecture on “‘Addison’s 
Disease’ by Dr. George Thorne, a member of 
the Hopkins staff. The meeting on January 13 
was in charge of Helen Baughman, chairman of 
this section. 

Alice MacLean is resigning her position as 
dietitian of the Phipps Clinic of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital to assist in nutritional research 
for Dr. Curtis Richter of the Johns Hopkins 
University. She is being replaced by Ruth 
Graham of Alberta, Canada, a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Nell Trenkle of the Baltimore City Hospitals 
was married to Dr. Robert Bell of Baltimore on 
December 3. She will continue her work at 
the hospital. 


Norma Barr, relief dietitian at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, is resigning her position following 
the announcement of her marriage to Mr. How- 
ard Welton. She will be replaced by Miss Mary 
Stansel, a graduate of Johns Hopkins. 


New Jersey State Dietetic Association held 
the fifth annual meeting at Agora, Jameson 
Campus, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, November 18, 1937. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Sophia Morris, Beth Israel Hospital, 
Newark; vice-president, Geraldine Parry, Hack- 
ensack Hospital, Hackensack; secretary, Sally 
Mooring, Morristown Memorial Hospital, Mor- 
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ristown; treasurer, Margaret McCoy, New 
Brunswick. 

Dr. James A. Tobey, director of nutritional 
education, American Institute of Baking, spoke 
on “Some Recent Advances in the Scientific 
Aspects of Foods’. Greetings were extended 
from the American Dietetic Association by its 
President, Lenna F. Cooper. 

A luncheon was served at Cooper Hall, with 
Margaret T. Corwin, dean of the New Jersey 
College for Women, extending greetings on 
behalf of the college, and Helen W. Hazen, head 
of the Home Economics Department, for her 
department. 

Dr. William Antapol, chief of the Department 
of Pathology and Laboratories, Beth Israel 
Hospital, Newark, spoke on ‘Fundamental 
Factors in Carbohydrate Metabolism’; and 
Mary B. Hulsizer, supervisor of school nursing, 
Newark Public Schools, on “Opportunities for 
Nutrition Education in Public Health Nursing.” 
Tea was then served by the seniors in the Home 
Economics Department, New Jersey College for 
Women. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association has 
just released the program for the coming year 
and a roster of paid-up members to September 
1937. Nearly 400 members are listed. The 
January meeting was held at the American 
Red Cross Building with Marie Casteen, food 
advisor for the Statler Hotel System and Emma 
Feeney, president of the New York State Die- 
tetic Association, as speakers. 

A special meeting was held for those interested 
in community education on January 24 at the 
Presbyterian Hospital with informal discussions 
of problems of clinic dietitians and welfare work- 
ers and Gladys Hills as chairman. 

In February the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at the New York Academy 
of Medicine with Dr. John R. Murlin of the 
School of Medicine, University of Rochester, 
speaking on “Hormones and Vitamins.” 


Oklahoma City Dietetic Association has been 
meeting regularly this year on the second Tues- 
day of each month. Through the efforts of 
Mrs. Margaret Durrett and Ann Hains, a four- 
page news bulletin was published and mailed to 
all members and prospective members of the 
state Association. 

Two new members from University Hospitals, 
Mary Wilkinson, formerly of Massachusetts 
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General Hospital, Boston, and Mrs. Schroeder 
Johnson, formerly of Creighton University 
Memorial, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Omaha, have 
been affiliated with the Oklahoma association, 
replacing Gladys Taylor and Marian Weber, 
now of Kansas City and New York City, respec- 
tively. 

At the September meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected: president, Sister Mary Mar- 
garet, St. Anthony’s Hospital; vice-president, 
Mrs. Schroeder Johnson, University Hospital; 
secretary, Veda Baily, Wesley Hospital; and 
reporter, Mary Alice Bolt, St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital. 

The October meeting was in charge of Mary 
Wilkinson and Mrs. Schroeder Johnson of Uni- 
versity Hospitals. Dr. George Olson, superin- 
tendent of University Hospitals, gave an address 
on “How the State Hospital Serves the People 
of Oklahoma.” Dr. Mark Everett, professor of 
biochemistry, University Medical School, spoke 
on “Vitamins and Clinical Medicine.” 

Institutional management was the topic of 
the November program. Mr. Tom Sellers of 
Armours gave some points on meat buying, and 
Mr. Carter of Schuler Fruit spoke on “Seasonal 
Fruits and Vegetables.” This meeting was in 
charge of Ann Hains, St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
and Margaret Durrett, Oklahoma General 
Hospital. 

A Christmas party comprised the December 
meeting of the association. Veda Baily of 
Wesley Hospital and Mary Alice Bolt of St. 
Anthony’s Hospital planned the party. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union Administrative Student Dietitian Course 
announces special arrangements, completed in 
March, 1937 with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for academic recognition of the qual- 
ity of training provided administrative dietitians 
by the Union. College graduates awarded com- 
petitive appointments for the 1937-1938 year’s 
training thereby became eligible for 8 points 
maximum credit towards an M.A. degree for 
their year’s work at the Union, providing they 
so elected this after taking at least 8 points of 
work in appropriate fields in Teachers College 
the summer preceding. 

The University’s regular fee of $10.00 and 
tuition fee of $12.50 per point are payable to 
Teachers College in advance—four points not 
later than September 22 and the remaining four 
on or before January 29. The election of gradu- 
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essential books 
for 
cafeteria managers 
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THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


by Mary de Garmo Bryan 


Packed with practical data and information on every stage 


of cafeteria organization, equipment and management, in- 
cluding cost control, records, menus and special problems 


of rural schools. 


Also extensive Tables of Food Specifi- 


cations (372 pp.) 


“A veritable gold mine of information . .. every element of the presentation is so essen- 
tial to an efficiently operated cafeteria, providing well-balanced meals and sound health 
education for the children and staff.” —Quindara Oliver Dodge. 


“An extraordinarily valuable book—indispensable not only to those who actually run 
cafeterias, but also to those who are charged with the administration and supervision of 
school systems of which they are a part.’’—Catholic School Journal. 


726 pages. 
RECIPES AT MODERATE COST 
FOR THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


by Constance C. Hart 


Thoroughly tested quantity recipes chosen for 
their nutritive value, simplicity of preparation, 
moderate costs, and proven success in schools 
and institutions throughout the country. Write 
us now for further information. 


To be published in March. 


F.S. CROFTS & 


MOTHER 
and CHILD 


Thousands of babies have been 
raised upon Horlick’s—the Origi- 
nal Malted Milk. It is an easily 
digested, dependable diet, often 
acceptable when other foods fail. 
Horlick’s is a valuable and nour- 
ishing food-drink for nursing 
mothers. 


Samples Gladly Sent on Request 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK CORPORATION 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Illustrations, charts, Tables, etc. $3.50 


HOME MANAGEMENT 
With Special Reference to the College 
Home Management House 
by Irma H. Gross and Mary E. Lewis 


Emphasizing the development of managerial 
ability, this book presents much practical infor- 
mation and many concrete problems illustrat- 
ing the good management of time, energy and 
materials in the household. 


162 pp., charts, tables, etc. $1.85 
CO.—New York 


For Patients Who Should Have 
UNSWEETENED FRUITS 


| Cellu Juice-Pak Fruits are packed in natural 
| undiluted juice — without added water or sugar. 
| Their fine, fresh flavor comes from the fact that 


only choice, sun-ripened fruit is used. They are 
excellent for general diets, and especially good 


| for diabetic, ketogenic, obesity or special gastro- 


intestinal diets where an unsweetened fruit is 
desirable. 


CELLU _ Sa iiae 


TS a Pal ae 


eusceecuccousucunseens FREE SAM PLE (SGeseeeaeeseseeassesse 


Send sample Juice-Pak Fruit and Cellu Catalog. 


funacaussnccucucaccsucussccuucuausceneucecesaccesusccescecccene™ 
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ate credit from Teachers College remains op- 
tional for the Union administrative student 
dietitians because of the additional expense such 
a decision entails. Five of the seven students 
appointed for the 1937-1938 course elected the 
8 points graduate credit. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, De- 
partment of Institution Management, announces 
a Field Practice Course at New York Hospital, 
under the direction of S. Margaret Gillam, from 
July 6to August 13. The administrative experi- 
ence provided is widely varied. About 6000 
meals are served daily. Operating on a com- 
mercial basis are two cafeterias, a soda fountain 
and lunch counter, and a guest dining room. 
Approximately one-half of the time is given to 
the study of diet in relation to disease. Con- 
tact is made with patients through staff rounds, 
the doctors emphasizing the dietary care for the 
benefit of the students. Clinics are arranged by 
physicians on the staff of the New York Hos- 
pital and Cornell University Medical College. 

Students are acquainted with the educational 
work of the hospital as carried on through the 
patient teaching program which provides for: 
individual instruction for patients on special 
diets, group teaching in the pre-natal clinic, 
instruction in the nutrition clinic, and the teach- 
ing of dietetics to nurses. Students register for 
this course and for Institution Management 
$151 during regular summer registration periods 
at Teachers College. Fees, including registra- 
tion, amount to $82. Since numbers are limited 
it is suggested that application be made before 
May 1. For further information write S. Mar- 
garet Gillam, New York Hospital, or Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Evaporated Milk Association announces that 
the Federal Anti-Filled Milk Act has been 
upheld as constitutional. The question con- 
cerns the substitution of cocoanut oil for butter 
fat in dairy products. ‘Filled milk is prepared 
by extracting butter fat from milk and replacing 
it with cocoanut oil.” 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation has 
just distributed a helpful pamphlet on “Building 
Hemoglobin with Iron plus Copper in Nutri- 
tional Anemia.” 
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Vitex Laboratories, Inc. have reprinted the 
report of the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Foods, concerning the present status 
of vitamin D milk, for distribution. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, through 
their home economist, Patricia Collier, distrib- 
uted a helpful folder on holiday menus during 
the Christmas season. 


Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. calls attention to a 
paper by Dr. Lester L. Bower of the Hahnemann 
Medical College published in the Hahkneman- 
nian Monthly on the dietetic treatment of gas- 
tritis, in which Cal-C-Malt, supplying ascorbic 
acid, and Berocca, supplying vitamins B and G, 
had been successfully used in treatment. They 
also announce that Berocca prices have been 
reduced around 40 per cent. 


Mead Johnson & Company, Inc. calls atten- 
tion to the proper time for the administration of 
cod liver oil. After meals is probably the prefer- 
able time in order not to retard gastric secretion. 
If the mother will place the very young baby on 
her lap and hold the child’s mouth open by 
gently pressing the cheeks together between her 
thumb and fingers while she administers the oil, 
all of it will be taken. This should be done in a 
“matter-of-fact manner.” If given cold, cod 
liver oil has little taste, for the cold tends to 
paralyze momentarily the gustatory nerves. 
As any “‘taste’’ is largely a metallic one from the 
silver or silver plated spoon, a glass spoon is 
advised. 


Food Industries for December 1937 comments 
favorably on “Papain,” a new culinary material. 
This product, an enzyme from the tropical fruit 
of the papaya, has been marketed under various 
trade names. It is a proteolytic enzyme, able 
to change most proteins into peptones.. Experi- 
ments have proved that by the use of this 
product, tough meat can actually be made 
tender. Papain, however, being exceedingly 
potent, works with great rapidity and if too 
long a time elapses after spreading the juice on 
the meat preparatory to cooking, softening may 
be advanced so far that the meat becomes unde- 
sirably soft. Ten minutes application at room 
temperature before cooking seems to be about 
right. If the meat is very cold, a longer time is 
necessary for penetration. 
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An article by 


ja ts OE 


President of the Women’s National 
Exposition of Arts & Industries 


Gers BRIDE, furnishing her new home, hap- 
pened to meet one day a man who obligingly 
offered to help her buy her furniture “‘at wholesale.” 

He gave her a card which supposedly introduced 
her to a “wholesale house.”’ 

In one corner of the card, there was an inconspicuous number—254. She 
didn’t realize it, of course, but that unobtrusive number meant that the 
price of whatever she selected at the so-called “wholesale house’’ would be 
marked up 25%—and that 25% went to the man who had extended the 


“courtesy.” For example, she paid $50 for a table that could be bought at 
retail for $40. 


If this young housewife had been more experienced, she would have 
realized that an attempt to get something for less than its actual value 
almost invariably ends in disappointment. Everything bought and sold 
today has a well-established value. You get what you pay for. 

Take baking powder, for instance. You do have to pay a little more for 
Royal, but it’s worth it—for the finer flavor and wholesomeness it gives to 
cakes and biscuits. My cook agrees with me—so Royal is the only baking 
powder used in our kitchen. 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman 


The Cream of Tartar in ROYAL gives finer flavor, 
lighter texture every time 


Women who are alert to val- 
ues know there is no economy 
in trusting fine baking ingre- 
dients to a cheap, doubtful 
baking powder. The good 
fresh butter, eggs, flavorings 
and other materials you use 
often cost 40 times as much 
as the baking powder. 

With Royal you take no 
chances. That pure fruit prod- 
uct—Cream of Tartar—as- 
sures perfect results every time 

- and guards against un- 
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pleasant baking-powder taste. 


Remember when you buy, 
that Cream of Tartar baking 
powder is the only kind made 
with a pure fruit product. So 
write on your order—Royal, 
the fine Cream of Tartar bak- 
ing powder that insures whole- 
some, fine-flavored bakings. 


ROYAL is the only nationally known 
baking powder made with Cream of 
Tartar—a pure fruit product from 


luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 


Standard Brands 
Incorporated 





WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Marion Pratt Rogers is a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College, the home economics course of 
the University of Cincinnati and the institution 
management course at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Mrs. Rogers is president of the 
Association of High School Dietitians and Cafe- 
teria Managers of the City of New York, and a 
member of the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association and the American Home Economics 
Association. She was formerly a school lunch 
room manager in Cleveland and an industrial 
secretary for the Y.W.C.A. As dietitian and 


manager of the Julia Richman High School 
Lunchroom, New York City, Mrs. Rogers is in 
charge of all employees and of purchasing for 
the department. 


Winning S. Pendergast, supervisor of lunch- 
rooms for the Board of Education, Detroit, 
received her B.S. degree at the University of 
Minnesota, majoring in institution management. 
She holds an M.A. degree from the University 
of Michigan, majoring in administration and 
supervision. She was formerly instructor in 
cafeteria training for vocational students at the 
Girls’ Vocational School, Detroit, and assistant 
supervisor of school lunchrooms in the Detroit 
public schools 1928-1932. Since 1932 she has 
been an instructor in institution management at 
Wayne University. Under a centralized form 
of control, Miss Pendergast directs the operation 
of 97 lunchrooms, serving 70,000 meals per day. 
She is a member of her state and local dietetic 
associations and of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 


Ella M. Eck is chief dietitian at the University 
of Chicago Clinics, which includes the Albert 
Merritt Billings Hospital for adult patients and 
two children’s hospitals, Bobs Roberts Memorial 
Hospital, caring for pediatric cases, and the 
hospital administered by the Home for Destitute 
Crippled Children. Her previous experience 
has included work at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the Phillips House of the Massachusetts 
Hospital and the Blodgett Memorial Hospital 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan. She has served as 
treasurer of the American Dietetic Association 
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and as chairman of the Committee on Revisions 
to the Constitution. 


Ethel Austin Martin is director of the Nutri- 
tion Service for the National Dairy Council, 
Chicago. Mrs. Martin received her B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and is a former member of the home 
economics staff of the Texas State College for 
Women, the University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She finds time to continue 
some teaching at University College, the down- 
town school of the University of Chicago. Her 
present position, which she has held 9 years, 
consists chiefly of the preparation of papers and 
periodicals on nutrition. Anna Marie Driscoll 
received her B.S. degree from the University of 
Washington and took graduate work in the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, California and Utah in 
social education. She has had long experience 
as a teacher of home economics and as director 
of educational camps for FERA and WPA in 
Utah where she conducted a household workers’ 
training program for young women. For the 
past two years Miss Driscoll has served as home 
economics consultant under WPA assistant 
administrator Ellen S. Woodward at Washing- 
ton. For the past year she has been a technical 
consultant for the WPA School Lunch and 
Housekeeping projects as well as Household 
Service Demonstration projects. Mary Spald- 
ing, consultant in nutrition, Division of Child 
Hygiene, Department of Public Health, The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, has 
actively and effectively promoted nutritious 
school lunches for the pupils in small towns 
and rural communities through the common- 
wealth. Mary Hemmersbaugh, supervisor of 
the Division of Lunchrooms, Cleveland Board 
of Education, is chairman of Home Economics in 
Institution Administration of the American 
Home Economics Association. She is a member 
of the Nutrition Committee of the Cleveland 
Health Council, a past president of the Cleve- 
land Home Economics Association, co-author 
of Everyday Living for Girls, author of Good 
Nutrition in Practice, published by the National 
Dairy Council in 1937, and the author of many 
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For YOU... 
For your PATIENTS 


When a patient is sensitive to such 
common foods as wheat, milk or 
eggs, the task of explaining the 
necessary diet is a tedious one. 

These Allergy Sheets clearly state 
just what foods are allowed and 
what forbidden, according to the 
patient’s particular sensitivity.Rec- 
ipes are given on the reverse side. 
No advertising appears on these 
sheets. 

We'll gladly send you copies of 
these sheets and samples of Ry- 
Krisp. Taste these crisp, whole rye 
wafers and you'll know why they 
play such an important part in 
wheat, milk or egg-free diets. And, 
of course, they’re perfectly safe—be- 

cause they’re simply flaked whole 

rye, salt and water. Just use the 
coupon to send for them, today! 


RY-KRISP 
Whole Rye Wafers 


RALSTON PURINA Na . COMPANY 
Dept. JD,2252 Checkerboard Sq,., ° St. Louis, Missouri 


Without obligation, send me samples of Ry-Krisp and Allergy Diet Sheets. 


Name Address— 
City. , : State- 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States and Canada) 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 
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articles appearing in professional and educa- 
tional publications. 


Rosa Spearman, supervisor of lunchrooms for 
the Dallas (Texas) Public Schools, received her 
B.S. degree from the Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, and studied two summers at 
Columbia University. Following graduation 
she taught food courses at the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women for five years. She was then 
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attached to the Girls High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Miss Spearman has had three years’ 
commercial experience in food work with the 
Grace E. Smith Company, Toledo, Ohio. She 
was a lunchroom manager in the public schools 
of Cleveland, Ohio, just previous to her present 
position which she has held for four years. Miss 
Spearman is a member of the Dallas, Texas 
State and American Dietetic Associations, and 
the American Home Economics Association. 








